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Our Contributors 


As chief psychologist, Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of Education, New York City, 
Morris Krugman, Ph.D., describes the procedures of educational diagnosis which have grown 
out of extensive research and practical experience. 

“Counseling Techniques in Wartime” is included as a unifying article for the issue as 
a whole. It includes brief mention of the major counseling techniques and a few applications 
and emphases relevant to the present situation. 

The next four articles illustrate diverse points of view regarding the interview. Jean 
Walker Macfarlane, Ph.D., describes effective procedures to employ in interviews having 
primarily the purpose of obtaining information. She has used the interview extensively for 
this purpose in her original and significant guidance study at the Institute of Child Welfare, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Quite a different view of the interview is presented by Virginia W. Lewis, Ph.D., 
clinical psychologist, New Jersey State Hospital, Trenton. She has written one of the most 
difficult kinds of articles; namely, an account of the interviewing process. Through the 
almost verbatim reports of three interviews taken from a series of 30, Dr. Lewis has illustrated 
one type of therapeutic interview especially appropriate for the more mature and intellectual, 
but emotionally disturbed high school or college student. Dr. Lewis writes out of a rich 
background of successful counseling experience as girls’ counselor, Washburn High School, 
Minneapolis; clinical psychologist, Rochester Guidance Center; consultant psychologist, Girl 
Reserve Staff, National Board, Y.W.C.A.; and her present position as clinical psychologist. 

Another development of the interview is illustrated in Margaret Barker’s detailed 
description of an interview technique employed in an experimental study of selection of 
applicants for New Jersey State Teachers Colleges. Dr. Barker’s Ph.D. dissertation? in the 
field of child development, her background of social work and psychological counseling, and 
her experience as visiting teacher, interviewer, and associate director of the Guidance Labo- 
ratory at Teachers College, Columbia University, and director of personnel at Oneonta State 
Teachers College make her particularly well qualified to present and analyze this type of 
interview procedure. 

The less highly trained counselor in high schools and colleges today, frequently inter- 
views students who want to leave school. The short interview with a bright high school girl 
was written to present this problem concretely. 

Excerpts from several placement interviews held by Mrs. Helen A. Buckley in charge of 
Junior Placement, New York State Employment Service, Schenectady, and discussed by 
Robert G. Andree, guidance counselor, Mott Terrace High School, Schenectady, N. Y., 
illustrate a few of the problems of the placement interview. 

Rose Lee Walston, senior specialist in student personnel administration, U. S. Office 
of Education, discusses the Student War Loans Program of the Federal government as it 
relates to women. 

Miss Zoraida Weeks who has carried responsibility for the Secondary School Exchange 
Column so admirably ever since it was introduced, has been obliged by the pressure of her 
editorial work on New York State Education to discontinue her generous and efficient service 
to us. We relinquish her assistance with reluctance but with keen appreciation of her con- 
tribution. 

We have been fortunate, indeed, in obtaining Dr. Marion Brown’s consent to become 
editor of the Secondary School Exchange. Despite the heavy responsibilities of her new 
position as coordinator of placement of the Oakland Public Schools, Dr. Brown has agreed 
to render this additional service to our Association. Her first column in this issue presents 
important and concrete suggestions for high school deans regarding the crucial problem of 
vocational guidance under wartime conditions. 


14 Technique for Studying the Social-Material Activities of Young Children. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1930. 69 p. $1.60. 





Methods of Educational Diagnosis in a 
Child Guidance Clinic 


MORRIS KRUGMAN 


In the past thirty years the Child 
Guidance Clinic has undergone a series 
of evolutionary changes. Designed at 
first to work with delinquents referred 
by children’s courts, this type of clinic 
gradually widened its horizons and 
successively included neglected chil- 
dren, children with behavior prob- 
lems, neurotic children, those with 
personality disturbances, other types 
of “problem” children, and, more re- 
cently, those presenting various kinds 
of educational problems. The Bureau 
of Child Guidance, although a part of 
the New York City educational sys- 


tem, is not a specialized clinic, so that 
almost every variety of problem im- 
aginable can be found among its 
clients, who come from the million 
school children in New York City. 
Whatever the problem of referral, 


however, all children studied or 
treated at the Bureau of Child Guid- 
ance have one factor in common, 
whether the area of maladjustment is 
the home, the school, the street, or the 
playground — the child’s educational 
status requires careful evaluation, un- 
less such an evaluation is available. 
For this evaluation, the modern 
child guidance approach varies con- 
siderably from those in vogue some 
years ago. Formerly, a child who 
had an educational disability was ex- 
amined mainly by means of achieve- 
ment and educational diagnostic tests, 
and recommendations were made on 
the basis of these. Today this method 
is not considered adequate. Now, 
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educational disabilities are considered 
symptoms of maladjustment in the 
way that stealing, running away, 
enuresis, phobias, or anti-social be- 
havior are. To consider a symptom 
without taking underlying causes into 
account is now generally considered 
poor clinical practice. Educational dis- 
abilities, therefore, are diagnosed not 
only by educational tests, but a careful 
evaluation of all contributing factors 
is made. This may lead one far afield, 
but short cuts in diagnostic procedures 
do not seem economical, especially in 
severe disabilities. This does not mean 
that every child with an educational 
disturbance must be given every type 
of examination. The law of parsimony 
operates in the clinic as well as in the 
laboratory. It does mean that enough 
probing must be done to determine 
causative factors, so that proper reme- 
dial measures can be taken. 

No formula can be given for the 
procedures to be followed. Techniques 
most frequently used in the Bureau of 
Child Guidance for the diagnosis of 
educational disabilities will be consid- 
ered. 

1. History of the Problem—The 
first step in the diagnostic battery calls 
for the obtaining of a history of the 
problem, together with the necessary 
background data. What has been the 
onset of the problem? Was it sudden, 
or of long duration? Does the child 
function better in one situation than in 
another? Which factors seem to ac- 
celerate his functioning, and which 
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seem to retard it? Is his classroom 
work dependent upon the type of 
teacher he has, or is it consistently 
poor with all teachers and all methods 
of teaching? What is known about his 
habits, his behavior, his relationships 
with adults and with children? What 
are his interests? What is his home 
situation, especially with reference to 
his parents and siblings? What has 
been his development history? These 
and many other questions must be 
answered, if possible, so that clues for 
study of the problem will be found 
and that the examiner may have some 
leads to pursue instead of using a shot- 
gun approach. Very often the case 
history will point to the direction of 
the diagnostic study. 

2. Learning Capacity and General 
Intelligence—In any problem of mal- 
adjustment it is necessary to know the 
child’s learning capacity. In the case 
of an educational disability or mal- 
functioning, it is much more impor- 
tant. Measures of general intelligence 
correlate sufficiently well with learn- 
ing capacity to be used as measures of 
that function, except in the first year 
or two of school. At these lower school 
levels much more than the level of 
general intelligence must be known. 
We must have some idea of learning 
readiness, which includes, in addition 
to general intelligence, such items as 
physical maturity, emotional maturity, 
capacity for grasping abstract symbol- 
ism, an intact sensorium, and the ab- 
sence of pathological factors. Beyond 
the first two years of school, except 
for the mentally retarded, the general 
intelligence examination serves as a 
fairly good indicator of the learning 
capacity of the individual child. For 
estimating learning capacity and gen- 


eral intelligence, the psychologists 
at the Bureau of Child Guidance, as 
do most psychologists, employ the 
Revised Stanford Binet Examina- 
tion. Group tests of intelligence do 
not answer the purpose since they do 
not afford a breakdown of abilities 
that go to make up the composite 
score. Group tests of intelligence have 
important functions as survey and 
classification instruments, but for diag- 
nostic purposes, the individual exami- 
nation is essential, since in addition to 
the analysis of abilities mentioned, it 
affords the trained clinical psychologist 
an opportunity for observation of the 
subject and a medium for applying 
his clinical judgment in forming an 
impression of personality, work habits, 
emotional status, and other factors. 

3. Non-verbal Intelligence—Since 
the Binet Examination, as well as most 
other intelligence tests, is largely 
verbal in character, it is frequently 
necessary to supplement that type of 
test with a non-verbal, or performance 
type of test. This is especially impor- 
tant in cosmopolitan areas like New 
York City, where children from for- 
eign language or bilingual homes are 
seriously handicapped on verbal tests 
and appear to be much duller than 
they actually are. Furthermore, when 
children show marked discrepancies 
between the results of verbal and non- 
verbal intelligence tests, important 
clues for remedial instruction are 
yielded. 

The specific performance battery 
used at the Bureau of Child Guidance 
varies with age. At the pre-school 
level, the Merrill Palmer Scale or the 
Minnesota Pre-School Scale is used. 
At the elementary and junior high 
school levels, the Pintner-Paterson 
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Performance Scale, or the Grace 
Arthur Point Scale is employed. At 
the senior high school, vocational high 
school, or adult level, the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Scale is used. The latter is 
especially productive since, in a rela- 
tively brief time, a verbal, non-verbal, 
and combined score can be obtained. 

4. Educational Achievement — In 
the case of children with educational 
disabilities, results of general tests of 
educational achievement are apt to be 
misleading. Children who do_ not 
function well in the classroom are not 
apt to do justice to themselves on ob- 
jective achievement tests, although 
there are some exceptions, notably 
those whose failure to function is 
based on emotional factors. Never- 
theless, an educational achievement 
battery must be administered, if only 
for an approximation to the problem. 
Combined with the school record of 
achievement, a fair estimate of educa- 
tional status is obtained. 

Numerous achievement tests are 
available for all school levels. The 
achievement batteries most often used 
at the Bureau are the Metropolitan, 
the Stanford, and the Progressive 
Achievement Batteries. When the 
child’s achievement level is too low 
for objective measurement, or when 
the child is too disturbed to apply 
himself to such a task, brief subjective 
tests, similar to the diagnostic achieve- 
ment tests described in the next sec- 
tion, are employed. These yield only 
rough approximations, but supply 
valuable diagnostic material. 

5. Diagnosis of Specific Disabilities 
—One additional device is frequently 
used by the clinical psychologist for 
arriving at a helpful diagnosis of an 
educational disability, and that is the 


diagnostic test. This variety of test 
aims to analyze specific types of er- 
rors in order that remedial work be 
aimed at correcting them. Using read- 
ing as the most common area in which 
disabilities occur, several excellent 
diagnostic reading tests exist. The two 
best known ones are the Monroe Diag- 
nostic and the Gates Diagnostic Read- 
ing Tests. Both tests analyze factors 
such as reversals, faulty blending, 
faulty consonants or vowels, mirror 
reading, and other types of errors that 
contribute to faulty reading. Speed 
and comprehension usually are mea- 
sured by achievement tests. 
Diagnostic tests frequently are too 
thorough and too time-consuming for 
indiscriminate use. The most frequent 
practice therefore consists of the selec- 
tion of items from these examinations 
in accordance with the needs of the 
case. This selection is, of course, a 
subjective matter, depending upon the 
clinical judgment of the psychologist. 
No matter how objective clinical pro- 
cedures may be, however, one can 
never escape completely the judgment 
of the clinician, nor would it be de- 
sirable to do so if it were possible, 
since human beings vary so greatly 
that no set of objective tests can ever 
apply completely and equally to all. 
Much experimental work in educa- 
tional fundamentals has been done in 
recent years employing elaborate lab- 
oratory equipment. Although yield- 
ing interesting data, much of this 
equipment is not very useful in the 
clinical situation, especially with 
young children. The photographing 
of eye movements may, for example, 
prove fruitful in the case of a college 
student who is a slow reader, but helps 
very little in overcoming a reading 
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disability in a young child. A notable 
exception is the telebinocular equip- 
ment now widely used in the diagnosis 
of reading disabilities. 

6. Physical Condition—A contrib- 
uting factor to educational failure is 
physical condition. It seems axiomatic 
that if a child is below par physically 
his learning processes will be ad- 
versely affected. Physical condition is 
not taken into account often enough in 
studying educational disabilities, al- 
though sensory tests, especially for 
vision are frequently employed. 

In the Bureau of Child Guidance a 
physical examination is an important 
part of the diagnostic study. This ex- 
amination usually covers not only the 
vital organs and the senses, but in- 
cludes a fairly complete neurological 
examination and, when indicated, an 
endocrine study. It may seem strange 
that a basal metabolism is done in or- 
der to learn why Johnny or Mary is 
not learning arithmetic or spelling. It 
is not uncommon, however, to find a 
child who is not functioning well at 
school because of a malfunctioning en- 
docrine system. 

7. Sight and Hearing—Sight and 
hearing are separated from the gen- 
eral discussion of physical condition 
because of their direct and important 
bearing on learning. 

Considering hearing first, every 
child presenting an educational dis- 
turbance receives a thorough check of 
his hearing with an audiometer. Many 
cases of correctable hearing defects are 
uncovered as well as a vast number of 
children with apparent hearing im- 
pairment due to such simple causes as 
wax impacted ears. As in the case of 
other physical defects, children with 
serious conditions are referred to their 
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family physicians if they have them, 
to specialists, if the family can afford 
them, or to reputable clinics if they 
cannot. 

Visual defects seem to be much 
more common than auditory disturb- 
ances. The general physical examina- 
tion administered by the pediatrician 
includes tests for visual acuity and 
astigmatism, as well as tests for eye 
disturbances related to neurological 
defects. Such tests would be concerned 
with nystagmus, equality of pupils, 
the fundi, and the like. Children with 
educational disabilities are further ex- 
amined for visual defects by the Betts 
ocular-motor tests. These tests not 
only afford a more adequate measure 
of visual acuity than do the usual eye 
charts, but supply evidence of disturb- 
ance in eye muscle balance, depth per- 
ception, fusion, and other eye condi- 
tions influencing the learning process, 
especially in reading. Eye refractions 
are not done at the Bureau of Child 
Guidance, because these require eye 
specialists. For the same reason, the 
Betts tests are employed only to indi- 
cate the need for consultation or ex- 
amination by eye specialists. Final 
diagnoses of eye conditions are not 
made on the basis of these tests. 

8. Laterality—Tests for determin- 
ing handedness are routine in a Bureau 
examination. Although left handed- 
ness has been overemphasized as a fac- 
tor in reading and writing disabilities 
in discussions of the subject found in 
the literature, it is true that left hand- 
ed children who have been converted 
to right handedness are more apt to 
present more reading, writing, and 
speech difficulties than either the right 
handed or the left hapded who have 
not been converted. Several tests of 
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handedness and eyedness, most of 
them variations of the manoptoscope, 
are in use to determine eye and hand 
dominance. Although these tests often 
afford useful clues, they are not as 
useful clinically as a reliable history 
of the child’s use of hands from in- 
fancy, if that is available, or skilful 
questioning by the examiner about the 
use of hands in twenty-five or thirty 
common activities. Such questioning 
is much more productive if the child 
is asked to demonstrate how he throws 
a ball, cuts with scissors, eats with a 
spoon, bats a ball, uses a broom, and 
the like. Many a child who would say 
that he is right handed, will do every- 
thing with his left hand except eat and 
write. Such a child is obviously a con- 
verted sinistral. 

Experience at the Bureau of Child 
Guidance and elsewhere leads to the 
conclusion that it is not the left handed 
child who is apt to develop a reading, 
writing, or speech disability, but the 
left handed child who has been forci- 
bly changed to right handedness, and, 
even more so, the child who seems to 
have established no clear-cut right or 
left dominance. The latter group 
seems to supply even a larger propor- 
tion of educational disabilities than the 
converted left handed. 

One further point in connection 
with change of hands should be men- 
tioned, and that is that educational 
disturbances frequently occur not from 
the change of hands per se, but from 
the accompanying emotional disturb- 
ance. 

9. Asphasic Status—One group of 
children presenting educational dis- 
abilities has been neglected until re- 
cently—the group that has some mild 
organic cortical disturbance that does 


not seem to interfere with everyday 
functioning in most areas, but does 
interfere with learning to read or 
write, or both. The child with severe 
cortical disturbance manifests it in so 
many ways that everybody is aware of 
it. The one with the mild condition 
is not obvious, and frequently escapes 
detection, except that he does not seem 
able to learn to read or write, or, very 
often, if he does learn, cannot retain 
what he learned. 

At the Bureau of Child Guidance, 
when a learning disability cannot be 
accounted for, or when certain charac- 
teristic evidence is uncovered in other 
parts of the examination, the psychia- 
trist administers a battery of tests for 
asphasic status to determine whether 
the neural pathways leading to the 
cortical centers of speech, reading, and 
writing are intact. Many children pre- 
senting such disturbances can be taught 
to read and write up to a fairly ade- 
quate level, although such remedial 
work is almost always of long dura- 
tion. 

10. Emotional Status (psychiatric 
examination and Rorschach Method) 
—The most neglected area in connec- 
tion with educational disabilities is the 
emotional. No single factor accounts 
for all or most educational disabilities, 
but, barring low intelligence and in- 
adequate schooling, probably the most 
important cause of failure to learn is 
the group of factors that can be classi- 
fied roughly as emotional. Physical 
causes, sensory defects, handedness, 
and several others combined probably 
do not account for as many failures as 
do the emotional. 

More important than any other 
diagnostic technique for determining 
emotional condition is the social his- 
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tory, if obtained by a psychiatric social 
worker. Clues obtained from such a 
history point the way for the types of 
examinations necessary. 

The psychiatric examination proper 
is used to determine not only what the 
current emotional condition of the 
child is, but what made him that way. 
’ The child’s feelings, attitudes, beliefs, 
ideas, relationships with adults and 
children, dreams, desires, interests, 
and the like, are explored by the psy- 
chiatrist not only in order to arrive at 
a diagnosis but also to arrive at a pro- 
gram that will remedy the conditions 
causing the personality disturbance. 

In working with children who pre- 
sent educational problems, one never 
gets over the surprise of finding chil- 
dren who are actually learning well, 
but who do not function well in the 
classroom. Such children are always 
found to be emotionally disturbed, 
and therapy consists not of remedial 
teaching, but of eliminating the causes 
of the disturbance. 

One instrument commonly em- 
ployed at the Bureau of Child Guid- 
ance for the diagnosis of personality 
and emotional disturbances is the Ror- 
schach Psychodiagnostic Examination. 
Although in existence more than 
twenty years, this test has gained 
widespread use in this country only in 
recent years. 

The Rorschach Examination is used 
at the Bureau of Child Guidance by 
the psychologists and psychiatrists not 
as a substitute for a psychiatric study, 
but as a supplement to it. It is some- 
times employed to indicate the need 
for a psychiatric study, and sometimes 
as an adjunct to such a study for a dif- 
ferential diagnosis and for the deter- 
mination of treatability. In the hands 


of a skilful examiner, the Rorschach 
Examination yields much data about 
personality not otherwise obtainable 
without the expenditure. of consider- 
ably more time and effort. The Ror- 
schach Examination, however, cannot 
be used by any who have not had a 
great deal of clinical training and ex- 
perience, as well as specific training 
and experience in the Rorschach 
Method. 


In this discussion the highlights of 
the methods of educational diagnosis 
employed in the Bureau of Child 
Guidance are outlined. ‘The techniques 
mentioned are not presented in detail, 
nor are therapeutic procedures con- 
sidered, since they are outside the 
scope of the subject under discussion. 
Not all the techniques mentioned are 
employed in every case; the needs of 
the case determine the types of exami- 
nations to be administered. One rea- 
son why it is not possible to outline 
specific procedures to be used for spe- 
cific problems is that the modern ap- 
proach of a child guidance clinic is in 
accord with Gilbert and Sullivan, when 
they expressed the belief that things 
are seldom what they seem. In the 
case of children’s problems, symptoms 
masquerade for causes, and it becomes 
necessary to distinguish between the 
two. A reading disability, for example, 
may be caused by many factors, and 
only an individual clinical study can 
determine which of the many possible 
ones are responsible. This fact of mul- 
tinlicity of causation is basic to the 
child guidance approach, not only in 
educational disabilities, but in all hu- 
man problems and maladjustments. 





Counseling Techniques in Wartime! 


RUTH STRANG 


At first glance marked changes in 
counseling seem to be necessitated by 
war conditions. Most important of 
these changes is the limitation of the 
individual’s choice. Does the indi- 
vidual now have any choice of life 
work? Must we abandon the principle 
of self-direction toward which we have 
been working? 

Although the area of individual 
choice is limited by war, there still are 
many opportunities for choice, which 
involve the usual vocational counsel- 
ing techniques: appraising an individ- 
ual’s abilities, imparting current 
knowledge of the work to be done, 
finding the job in which each individ- 
ual can make his greatest contribution. 
Two essentials of this counseling proc- 
ess are effective cumulative personnel 
records and current knowledge of war 
work and training opportunities. Be- 
cause of the radical reorganization of 
the occupational world, counselors 
have had to scrap old material in 
their files and try to keep up with new 
developments in Selective Service and 
industry. Among the best sources of 
information are the local draft board, 
the publications of the various 
branches of the armed service, the U. 
S. Employment Service, the American 
Council on Education, the National 
Education Association, the Office of 
Education, Civil Service, and the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department 


of Labor. 


*Paper read before the Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
November 7, 1942. 
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Young people, however, need more 
than information; they need security, 
perspective, and faith in the future. 
Obviously this involves a more subtle 
aspect of counseling than that of mere- 
ly finding the right job. This subtle 
aspect involves the direction of de- 
sires and the development of attitudes 
—of the will to do the task that needs 
to be done however dangerous, diffi- 
cult, or distasteful it may be. 

Some of the wartime problems of 
adolescents” that involve this emo- 
tional element of choice are: 

1. Accepting the present and one’s 
réle in it. 

2. Meeting wartime frustration, 
grief, and fear. 

3. Assuming adult responsibilities 
now suddenly placed upon one. 

4. Maintaining the age-long trend 
toward the development of the co- 
operative spirit. 

5. Adjusting to wartime problems 
of marriage and boy-gir] relationships. 

Although the content and emphasis 
in counseling change during wartime, 
the principles underlying counseling 
techniques remain constant. Listen- 
ing is still a case-work art to be cul- 
tivated. Counseling is a synthetic and 
interpretive process rather than an 
analytical and additive process. A re- 
lationship cf mutual trust and con- 
fidence is basic to success in counseling. 

In wartime it is more important 
than ever for young people whose 


*For more detail see U. S. Office of Education 
pamphlet, Physical Fitness Through Health Education 
to be published in January 1943. 
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families have been broken by parents’ 
absence in military service or industry 
to have someone in school to whom 
they can turn. It is still important 
for them to understand their capabil- 


ities even though their choice of occu- 


pation is limited by war. It is most 
important that they do not lose faith 
—faith in themselves and in the fu- 
ture. 

Many high school and college stu- 
dents unfortunately get the impres- 
sion that the counselor is determined 
to persuade them to follow a certain 
course of action. They say, “The 
counselor will want to tell us what we 
should do, and if we’re sure we should 
do something else and will do it any- 
way, his opposition only makes it 
harder for us.” 

Instead of “making things harder” 
for the student, the counselor should 
help him “to see life steadily and see 
it whole,” not only as a part of his 
immediate community but also as an 
important link between the past and 
the future. This long view gives his 
present decision greater meaning and 
significance. He should feel that the 
counselor understands the conflicting 
factors entering into his decision—the 
need for fighters and workers; the 
need for nurses, chemists, engineers, 
geophysicists, industrial managers, 
mathematicians, meteorologists, and 
workers in other occupations requir- 
ing additional years of training; the 


need for teachers, counselors, and: 


social workers who will “stand by” the 
children and young people on whose 
shoulders will fall the major respon- 
sibility for building the postwar world. 

In order to do more effective coun- 
seling, the dean should improve the 
quality of her observation, interviews, 


rating, projective methods, case stud- 
ies, and cumulative records. Ob- 
servation is a basic technique, the im- 
portance of which is being recognized. 
According to a London account in The 
Times last June the procedure in Eng- 
land for officer selection includes two 
days of testing and observation. Indi- 
vidual testing plays a large part in this 
two-day program because the individ- 
ual testing situation lends itself so well 
to observation of an individual’s reac- 
tion to difficulty, his method of attack 
on problems, his response to strangers, 
his vocabulary and conversational abil- 
ity, and other important aspects of his 
personality. In fact, many individual 
tests show how the individual mobil- 
izes himself in response to a definite 
task, familiar or unfamiliar to him. 

In schools and colleges observation 
may contribute much more largely 
than it now does to the usefulness of 
cumulative records for guidance pur- 
poses. If teachers knew definitely the 
personal qualifications, knowledge, 
and skills which various branches of 
the armed services and other kinds of 
war work require, they could record 
more significant observations of phys- 
ical defects, strength and endurance, 
leadership ability, mechanical apti- 
tude, special perspicacity in science and 
mathematics. Accurate records of this 
kind showing trends over a period of 
years would be of great value in war- 
time counseling. 

Rating scales serve two purposes— 
as a guide for significant observation 
and as a summary of repeated observa- 
tion. In using rating scales the coun- 
selor should remember that a rating 
is no better than the observation on 
which it is based. Perfunctory rating 
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of traits is often more misleading than 
enlightening. 

Testing serves as a check on certain 
impressions gained through observa- 
tion. Of greatest general usefulness 
are intelligence tests—group tests, the 
individual Binet test, and non-lan- 
guage intelligence tests. These tests 
measure mental qualities which are 
associated with academic achievement, 
reading ability, and success in kinds 
of work requiring abstract verbal abil- 
ity, or ability to see relationships and 
meet new situations succesfully. 
Achievement tests in different subject 
fields are useful to measure an indi- 
vidual’s present power in certain im- 
portant aspects of the field. So-called 
aptitude tests are measures of achieve- 
ment in a given field in relation to the 
individual’s opportunity to acquire the 
particular skills tested. In general, 
the more closely the test resembles the 
actual task to be done, the better will it 
predict success in that field of work. 
For that reason, the work-sample type 
of aptitude test is to be recommended. 
Batteries of tests developed by the 
Occupational Analysis Section of the 
U. S. Employment Service, such as 
the Aircraft Riveter Battery B84 and 
the Sheet Metal Worker Battery B96, 
are useful in selecting individuals for 
specific defense training classes. 

The so-called projective techniques 
represent a method of studying the 
personality as a whole. Instead of 
synthesizing information from scat- 
tered sources, the personnel worker 
who uses projective techniques at- 
tempts to present to the subject an un- 


familiar or “unstructured” situation in 


which the subject will reveal his per- 
sonality pattern. The Rorschach Test 
is the most widely used projective 


technique today. It consists of a series 
of ten inkblots. The subject tells what 
he sees in each blot—what the inkblot 
is to him. The assumption is that the 
subject will respond to these inkblots 
in much the same way that he responds 
to life situations. Thus he tends to 
reveal his intelligence, his emotional 
spontaneity, his conflicts, and other 
interrelated aspects of his personality 
structure. In the German army the 
Rorschach material is part of the 
equipment of the psychological unit 
which is a part of every military divi- 
sion. In the United States and Eng- 
land psychologists are experimenting 
with the group method of administra- 
tion of the Rorschach Test. At the 
present time, there are not enough 
skilled Rorschach workers to carry on 
the testing on any extensive scale, but 
it is possible that this war will give as 
great an impetus to Rorschach testing 
as the last to intelligence testing. 

At present, the personnel worker 
may apply the projective technique 
approach to his observation of persons 
confronted by unfamiliar situations. 
This procedure would involve careful 
observations and interpretation of the 
individual’s self-initiated responses to 
the situations—his responses to per- 
sons, his way of handling materials, 
what he says, how he says it, his ex- 
pressive movements. Study of this 
kind may indicate whether the indi- 
vidual tends to see the situation as a 
whole, whether he perceives elements 
in it accurately; whether he reacts 
with originality or with a stereotyped 
conventional response; rigidly or with 
spontaneity; whether he ignores cer- 
tain important factors entirely. 

Of all the counseling techniques the 
interview lends itself the best to the 
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development of attitudes and insight. 
The réle of the interviewer is to accept 
the person and his problems and to 
offer himself as a resource which the 
interviewer may use in any way that 
is most helpful. The interviewer, 
realizing that he cannot give insight 
or conviction, seeks ways of helping 
the interviewee to develop these qual- 
ities through his experiences in the 
interview. Although no prescription 
for doing this can be given, a study 
of skilful interviewers suggests certain 
procedures: 


1. Offering the individual opportunity to tell 
freely what is on his mind. This technique 
has several values: It often relieves tension 
on the part of the interviewee; it may 
clarify and objectify his problem; it gives 
the interviewer insight into the way the 
interviewee is thinking and feeling. 


. Occasionally asking questions to clarify a 
statement. By this technique the inter- 
viewer may gain more information about 
the length of time the difficulty has existed, 
the area of difficulty, the methods used in 
dealing with the problem. 


. Occasionally asking the interviewee to re- 
call how he felt about the situation he de- 
scribed—how it affected him. 


. Giving the interviewee encouragement to 
think through the problem and suggest a 
solution or a next step to take. 


. Showing consideration for the interviewee, 
as in adjusting one’s time to his conve- 
nience, expressing appreciation of his good 
qualities, reassuring him, and offering him 
a choice whenever choice is possible. 


. Asking for advice or suggestions from the 
interviewee. ‘This approach is often suc- 
cessful in winning cooperation and build- 
ing self-confidence. 


. Cautiously suggesting an interpretation— 
providing the interviewer feels the inter- 
viewee is ready to accept some interpreta- 
tion of the behavior. 
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The only rule for interviewing is to 
maintain a continuous sensitivity to the 
individual. This requires alertness on 
the part of the interviewer, whose 
passivity is only on the surface; he is 
really striving actively to think and 
feel with the other person. He is try- 
ing to understand him in order to help 
him to understand himself. 

This sympathetic objectivity and 
sense of security on the part of the 
interviewer gives the student a feeling 
of security. Here is someone who ac- 
cepts him as a person, who likes him, 
who stimulates him to understand him- 
self in relation to the demands of the 
present and the potentialities of the 
future. With parents away from home, 
with the loss through death of a per- 
son who has meant much in his life, 
the student needs more than ever the 
stability of a satisfying relationship 
with some person in the school. With- 
out a relationship of mutual con- 
fidence and trust, counseling is at best 
superficial and at worst detrimental. 

Personnel workers may well con- 
sider the admonition of Dr. Margaret 
Chung, a Chinese physician in San 
Francisco: “Be sure that your spiritual 
guidance as well as your vocational 
guidance is sound.” In these times, 
there is more need than ever for relat- 
ing our values to our daily conduct, 
for gaining perspective, for attaining 
the religious outlook, for establishing 
personal relationships which are as “an 
hiding place from the wind, and a 
covert from the tempest; as rivers of 
water in a dry place; as the shadow of 
a great rock in a weary land.” These 
should be outcomes of the kind of 
counseling which students need most 
in these days of conflict and frustration 
and sadness. 
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Let us bear in mind from the start 
that the word “interview” is merely 
a fancy name for a conversation, albeit 
a conversation directed toward certain 
ends. If this fact is remembered, it 
is Clear that the amenities governing 
effective conversational interchange 
should be even more conscientiously 
fostered, since, often in an te 
situation the interviewee may feel a 
a disadvantage. P 

The contents of an interview always 
are the composite product of both in- 
terviewer and interviewee. Tech- 
niques, to be effective, will vary not 
only with the nature of the material 
sought but, of necessity, with the age, 
sex, status, friendliness, ease, sense of 
privacy, sensitivity, and perceptiveness 
of both interviewee and interviewer. 

In this paper on techniques, the 
writer’s optimistic assumption will be 
made that the interviewer has ade- 
quate personality characteristics, back- 
ground, specific training, and the 
experience to qualify for his tasks. 
The qualifications will vary, of course, 


from those required to obtain straight- + 


forward factual material to those re- 
quired for obtaining emotionally laden 
material, such as that involved in in- 
terpersonal relationships, or in any 
area where biology and cultures clash 
—as, for example, in sex histories. 
One requirement should be made, 
however; namely, that the interviewer 
should have experienced a “work-out” 
as an interviewee at the hands of both 
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clumsy and skilled interviewers, so 
that at least he knows his own areas 
of defensiveness, vulnerability, and 
retrospective inaccuracy, and so that 
he has first hand knowledge of how it 
feels to be subjected to ineffectual or 
antagonizing techniques as contrasted 
to effectual ones which induce material 
that he feels genuinely represents his 
beliefs and accurately obtains what he 
regards as factual. 

As to the interview itself, four ob- 
vious aspects only will be reviewed, 
and those briefly. These are: the im- 
portance of initial contacts, topical 
sequences to be followed, suitable 
tempos, and forms of questioning ade- 
quate to the pursuit of different objec- 
tives. 

Importance of Initial Contacts— 
Attempts should be made to forestall 
initial self-consciousness, uneasiness, 
and defensive feelings. The devices 
will vary with the personality and 
habits of the worker as well as with 
the state of the interviewee, but, re- 
gardless of variability of initial con- 
tacts, every interviewer should remain 
natural—“be himself”—+so that the 
interviewee also may have a chance 
to be himself. Obviously any person, 
who, when acting natural and “being 
himself,” does not put other persons 
at ease should oz be an interviewer. 

The interviewer should carry the 
burden of initial contact until the 
client has time to look him over, to 
size him up. Confidence in another 
person rests on common values and 
until a client has time to discover some 
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of his interviewer’s values he will not 
commit himself. It is, therefore, im- 
portant early in the interview, by the 
type of question asked and the type 
of comment made that enough data 
be given the interviewee so that he can 
make a judgment about the interview- 
er’s tact, friendliness, and values. 

If the client comes of his own voli- 
tion, he should be allowed to state his 
problem in his own words. If he has 
been coerced into coming by a worried 
or irritated parent, spouse, teacher, or 
employer, he should be relieved of 
feeling guilty at his irritation by a 
mellow and understanding statement. 
For example, to a reluctant and ir- 
ritated husband one might say, “You 
look as if you had come here against 
you will or better judgment. You 


aren’t expected to discuss anything you 


would rather not discuss. Your wife 
wanted you to come and I said that I 
would be willing to see you only if 
you were interested. Otherwise there 
is no point in wasting your time or 
mine. But I'll gladly discuss what 
you have on your mind or even what 
you think she has on hers.” 

Or if a counselor has a child sent 
to him because he has committed some 
infraction of rules, the counselor 
should ease the initial situation with 
some such friendly comment as, “I 
hear you are in a jam—well, all of us 
get into them at times, whether we 
are your age or are grown-ups like 
your teacher or me. My job is to see 
if I can help you to help yourself out 
of the jam. The only way that I can 
be of any help is to see things from 
your point of view and, if it’s possible, 
to get you to see the teacher’s point of 
view too.” 


It should be borne in mind that at 
an initial contact, the major adapta- 
tions must be made by the interviewer. 
These include vocabulary adaptations 
to suit his age and education. While 
an interviewer, without violation to 
himself, can not always slip into the 
client’s vocabulary or grammar, he at 
least should use synonyms rather than 
the corrected version of a client’s mis- 
pronunciation or faulty grammar. 

Before confidential material is 
sought, the techniques for keeping it 
confidential should be explained to 
the client. In the Study with which I 
am associated, the cases do not contain 
names but numbers with the code to 
the numbers in another file. This fact 
was explained to both parents and 
children. The interviewee was in- 
formed that no information obtained 
confidentially was given to other agen- 
cies, schools, doctors, parents, spouses, 
etc., without specific consent of the 
informant. Not only was the client 
so informed, but the clinic kept its 
word. 

In the counseling situation at school, 
this matter of respecting a student’s 
confidence presents a real problem. If 
he thinks the counselor will repeat to 
a teacher, especially to one toward 
whom he may be hostile at least tem- 
porarily, he will, quite sensibly, pro- 
tect himself by telling nothing really 
important; not only that, he will re- 
sent the person who elicits his protec- 
tive evasions. If his confidences are 
not respected, he is in even a worse 
position of distrust. What one as a 
counselor tells other teachers or work- 
ers so that they may be better in- 
formed and more understanding, or 
puts into a record which will follow 
a person through school, and into the 
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hands of both tolerant and intolerant 
teachers, is a very basic question each 
counselor must meet if he is to be 
useful both to the student and to the 
school. It leads too far afield to dis- 
cuss this matter further, but in the last 
analysis, the continued usefulness of 
a counselor depends upon eliciting and 
meriting the confidence of both stu- 
dents, teachers, or other professional 
workers, a job which requires percep- 
tiveness, integrity, and skills. 

Topical Sequences to Be Followed 
—The sequence of topical discussion 
in an interview must fit the interests 
and emotional tolerance of the person 
interviewed. In the case of children, 
even an interviewer with intentions of 
reaching vulnerable areas should be- 
gin with such things as the child’s in- 
terests, about which he has no strains. 
In the case of a person coming to the 


clinic in an excited state about a specific 
problem, the interviewer should “take 
off” around the core of the client’s 
expressed interest, even though the 
interviewer knows his real concern is 


about something else. If a mother 
comes in highly concerned over mas- 
turbation in her six-year-old boy, the 
interviewer knows that discussion on 
that topic must be deferred until the 
interviewer has more information and 
the mother has a chance of sizing up 
the interviewer and his standards— 
nevertheless, he must let her get some 
of it “off her chest.” It would be in- 
credible, because the first paragraph 
on an interview outline concerned 
family background, to start on a his- 
tory of the grandparents while the 
mother was completely preoccupied 
with her anxieties over her son and her 
own personal problems that his be- 
havior was activating. Yet, equally 
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incredible violations of good sense 
occur where an interviewer has his 
mind on his next question rather than 
on his client’s interests and feelings. 
Suitable Tempos—The tempo of 
topical pursuits is another important 
matter which depends on the client’s 
tolerance for and emotional involve- 
ment in what is being discussed. The 
interviewer has to be constantly on the 
alert for signs of tension, embarrass- 
ment, confusion, and must not push 
for emotionally toned material which 
the client is resistive about giving. A 
good interviewer, of course, derives as 
much pertinent information from ob- 
serving expressive movements as from 
verbal responses of his client. An in- 
terviewer should not allow a client to 
give material compulsively only to 
resent it later and inevitably to feel 
that he was tricked into violating his 
sense of privacy. One should remem- 
ber that a client is not emotionally in- 
tense about things where his feelings 
and his mind are made up—it is ‘only 
where he has ambiguous or ambivalent 
feelings that tension results. And an 
interviewer who taps his hostilities and 
resentments and does not tap also his 
feelings of attachment, not only fails 
to get an accurate picture but inevi- 
tably precipitates projected hostility 
upon himself. If a topic which carries 
emotion is undertaken at all, it should 
tap both horns of the emotional dil- 
emma before it is dropped. If it in- 
volves interpersonal relations, it 
should never stop without inquiring 
how the criticized person would feel 
about the evaluations made of him. 
For example, if a wife, after long sub- 
merged resentments, suddenly and 
compulsively explodes into a barrage 
of criticism against her husband, it is 
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important not to let matters drop 
there. The interviewer, after the wife 
has somewhat run her course of pour- 
ing out resentment about her husand, 
might say something like the follow- 
ing: “Would he agree to all these 
statements, or is he unconscious of his 
behavior and of how you feel about 
it? And if so, what is his trouble— 
is he sensitive or defensive, or what? 
You have given a picture of his liabil- 
ities—tell me what his virtues are, 
what strains he labors under, so that 
we can get a real picture of his diffi- 
culties and his point of view.” Only 
then will the wife be freed from the 
anxiety which a one-sided picture pro- 
duces. If a student, in an interview 


in which teacher-child relationships 
are involved, reports that a teacher is 
“a sour crab,” he is much more apt to 


feel the interviewer is to be trusted if 
he is asked such questions as the fol- 
lowing: “Do you think she’s ‘crabby’ 
because she is not well, or do ‘kids’ 
just naturally irritate her, or do you 
think that even you, if you were the 
teacher of your class, might occasion- 
ally get ‘crabby’?” 

One of the main difficulties which 
stands in the way of effectual tempos 
in an interview, is that the interviewer, 
in trying to be efficient in his inter- 
view, works so hard at it that in not 
respecting his client’s tempo he ‘delays 
or even defeats his own purposes. 

Adequate Forms of Questioning— 
Let us look now at one further tech- 
nical aspect of the interview; namely, 
the type of questions used. This, in 
part, depends upon the purpose of the 
interview. If the purpose is to obtain 
straight factual material not colored 
by emotion, straight leading questions 
may be used, but even here areas of 


defensiveness may occur. In other 
words, if, in taking a family history, 
one seeks such factual data as date of 
marriage of the parents, date of birth 
of the children, etc.—if the first child 
was born before the culturally allo- 
cated nine months past the marriage, 
the parent, with the inevitable cul- 
turally induced uneasiness, will with 
some resentment toward the inter- 
viewer, move back the marriage date 
or move forward the child’s birth date, 
thereby disrupting his developmental 
history and computed I. Q. There- 
fore, date of marriage is a very good 
question to omit if you also wish to 
obtain the first child’s birth date. Or, 
to take another example, in the case of 
persons who are socially mobile and 
insecure about their status, questions 
about the formal education of the fam- 
ily may carry a load. One mother in 
our study first reported her parents, 
her husband, and herself as college 
graduates; after three years, at a pe- 
riod when she thought her husband 
not ambitious enough culturally, she 
admitted he went only through high 
school; after six years he finally be- 
came a grammar school graduate. But 
she’s stuck by her guns on her own 
education—which her language habits 
almost preclude as a possibility. After 
we had known her eight years she ad- 
mitted working, in her adolescence, in 
the home of a professor’s family which 
she often wished were her own family. 
This probably accounts for some of 
the dynamics of her inflation of the 
schooling history. The important fact 
here is not the distortion, per se, but 
the symbolic meaning attached to the 
distortion. 

This example is given to point out 
that so-called factual questioning, in 
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the areas of a client’s sensitivity, may 
produce both resentment and non- 
factual answers. There is not an item 
in a sociological questionnaire which 
may not have emotional or status im- 
plications. Financial histories carry a 
tremendous amount of error in the 
direction of inflation for the person 
who is trying to keep up a front of a 
standard of living above his actual in- 
come level so his children may asso- 
ciate “with the better children.” Or 
if he is after free medical care he may 
deflate his income to meet a clinic’s 
requirement. Straight-forward and 
undetailed budget questions obtain 
material which, on the whole, is highly 
non-factual. But if the financial data 


are worthless as facts, it is clear in an 
inflated history, that income is an area 
regarded by the client as a status cri- 
terion, and that status is important to 


him. In other words, he feels socially 
insecure and is anxious to make a good 
impression, and this may be a much 
more useful fact to know about a client 
than actual income. 

If the object of the interview is to 
get the patient’s or client’s preoccupa- 
tions, straight questions force him to 
follow the rein of the interviewer 
when what will best serve the purposes 
of the interview is to give him free 
rein to see where his preoccupations 
lead him. Here surely is an area 
where the interviewer’s habits of effi- 
ciency need to be anesthetized, since 
the purpose of the interview is not 
undertaken to tap the interviewer’s 
preoccupations. 

If the object of the interview is to 
obtain the client’s attitudes toward 
himself or others, a different proce- 
dure may be needed. Here fruitful 
results are more apt to be obtained 
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if he is presented with an array of 
alternative answers, which inform him 
indirectly that the interviewer realizes 
people behave differently and that the 
interviewer is not passing moral judg- 
ment on any particular way that peo- 
ple behave. 

Let us take a specific example. If 
one wishes to obtain from a ten-year- 
old boy his description and evaluation 
of his habits of expressing anger, an 
approach such as the following has 
been found to bring a rich array of 
material: “All of us get ‘mad,’ at 
times, but ‘kids’ differ in the way they 
show it. Grown-ups do, too, for that 
matter. Some people fly off the han- 
dle at the least thing, other people 
hold it in for a long time and brood, 
others hold it in and then explode all 
over the place, others flare up in a 
hurry and get over it just as quickly, 
some people sit tight-lipped and don’t 
say a word. What about you? Do 
you hold it in or flare up easily or 
what? Or do you hold in around some 
people, and flare up with others?” If 
he says he explodes, again he may be 
given alternatives, including even 
extravagant ones so that his own less 
extravagant behavior will be easier to 
divulge: “Do you kick, bite, scream, 
use your fists, swear, get sarcastic or 
what, when you are really boiling?” 
And to continue, “Do you feel better 
or worse after an explosion? Does it 
sort of clear the atmosphere for you, 
or are you apt to feel like a fool after- 
wards, or what?” When that is settled, 
“Who really inspires you to your big- 
gest ‘mads,’ your brother, father, 
teacher, mother, playmates, or whom? 
Over what do you get most excited, 
when you lose a game, or can’t do 
what you want, or when the ‘kids’ 
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tease you or your sister gets into your 
things? Do you get ‘maddest’ at peo- 
ple or at things that you can’t get to 
come out right, or what? How often 
do you really get ‘boiling mad’—sev- 
eral times a day, every day, once a 
week, once a month, once a year, or 
what? How often do you flare up— 
not really explode—daily, etc.?” On 
the whole, those who explode easily 
rather enjoy expanding upon this 
topic. For those who inhibit irritation 
and, therefore, do not get the same 
satisfaction, the approach obviously 
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view techniques have been touched, 
the writer can not resist using one 
paragraph for some statements about 
the real essential to good interview- 
ing; namely, the interviewer. He must 
have real human warmth, the capacity 
to observe and adapt, a sense of hu- 
mor, an experience with a wide array 
of cultural mores, an appreciation of 
the infinite varietly of defenses that 
we humans build up to protect our- 
selves not only from others but from 
ourselves, and a real respect for the 
sense of privacy and the need for self- 


has to be altered. esteem—in any client. No techniques 
In conclusion, although only a few devisable will compensate for a lack 


aspects of this complex topic of inter- of these qualities in an interviewer. 
* . * 


Benedict, Agnes E. Progress to Freedom. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1942. 309 p. $3.00. 


To tell the absorbing story of the schools of America, Agnes Benedict goes back 
to the early log school houses when “education was universally cold and bleak.” We 
follow Jonathan Jones, “in a sense, a prototype, a symbol for all colonial children,” 
to school where he learns by rote and to his home where his help is needed, and into 
the wilderness where he learns by experience and adventure. From this discussion of 
the Jonathans in bondage, she moves into the unfolding of a dream of liberation fol- 
lowed by the struggle of realization. She traces the vision of the leaders like Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, Herbert, Horace Mann, and John Dewey and presents the gradual improve- 
ment in the schools against heavy odds. Teaching emerges from an unskilled trade to 
a profession. A closing picture of the schools of today with their fine possibilities and 
with their shortcomings, brings the realization that the dream of education has not 
been attained but offers challenge for its fulfillment. 


* * * 


National Education Association, National Council for the Social Studies 
and National Association of Secondary School Principals. American Youth 
Faces the Future. Problems in American Life Unit No. 2. Washington, 


D. C.: the Departments, 1942. 72 p. 30c. 


This resource pamphlet for teachers on responsibilities and opportunities for youth 
in the world of today and tomorrow contains an analysis of the problem by Floyd W. 
Reeves, director of the American Youth Commission and Howard M. Bell, director 
of the Eastern Area of the American Junior Red Cross, and teaching aids by Douglas 
Ward, assistant professor of secondary social studies, Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion. The sections on vocational guidance, occupational research, vocational preparation, 
placement, and recreation will be of interest to deans, counselors, and advisers. 
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In every school, whatever its level 
academically, there are pupils who are 
not adjusting in one or several areas 
of living, either in academic work, 
social relations, or personal develop- 
ment. Because this failure is a matter 
of concern to the school, some of these 
students are sent, or come voluntarily, 
to the dean or to a clinical psychologist 
for help; in either case interviewing 
will be used as one method of helping 
to relieve the situation. 

The method of interviewing pre- 
sented in this article has been used suc- 
cessfully with individuals between the 
ages of twelve and fifty, with from 
average to superior intelligence and 
with academic schooling from seventh 
grade through graduate work. The 
hypothesis on which this method of 
interviewing is based is that change 
in behavior is a psychological process 
which has both emotional and intellec- 
tual aspects. 

The intellectual aspect of the 
process consists of problem solving and 
follows the psychological principles of 
human learning. The student comes 
to the worker with the recognition that 
there is a problem—with a conscious- 
ness of disturbed feelings or of failure 
in particular situations. This aware- 
ness of difficulty constitutes the initial 
step in the problem solving process. 
The next step is exploration to dis- 
cover the origin and development of 
the difficulty. 

An important factor in successful 
interviewing is the conviction on the 
part of the psychologist that each girl 


is different in ability, in feelings, in 
previous experience, and in life goal. 
Accordingly, despite similarities in be- 
havior, there is no ready-made solu- 
tion for every individual. The sig- 
nificant elements of the problem are, 
moreover, not the behavior nor the 
past experience, but the girl’s feelings 
about them and the interpretation 
which she has made. The solution, 
therefore, cannot be imposed or sug- 
gested; it must be found through the 
cooperative effort of the student and 
the psychologist. 

During the period of exploration 
the girl produces the essential data by 
recalling incidents from her life. Since 
she does not know how to explore her 
past effectively, the work of the psy- 
chologist is to listen attentively and 
to ask questions which will stimulate 
the girl to produce freely material 
which will serve as data for under- 
standing the problem. The psychol- 
ogist does not show approval or 
disapproval of the content, but en- 
courages the girl for her effort. The 
number of interviews necessary to pro- 
duce sufficient material for the girl to 
gain insight into her problem will 
vary greatly from one person to an- 
other. ~ 

Little by little the girl will spon- 
taneously say, “Oh, I see: I did this 
because of that.” This kind of com- 
ment comes when the girl sees the 
relationships between items in mate- 
rial she has recalled. This is the be- 
ginning of insight, the third step in 
the problem solving process. This 
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phase of the procedure coincidentally 
occurs with the collection of data. As 
the girl sees relationship between more 
items in the recalled material, she will 
begin to plan and experiment with 
new behavior. In this process of ex- 
perimenting, she sees other relation- 
ships, discards certain behavior, and 
begins to make habitual the more 
satisfactory methods of meeting her 
life situation. 

As part of the process of changing 
her behavior, the girl, during the se- 
ries of interviews, has gone through 
the following steps in an intellectual 
process of problem solving: (1) recog- 
nizing that there is a problem, (2) 
surveying her past for data on the 
origin and development of the prob- 
lem, (3) seeing relationship between 
items in the material, (4) working out 
on the basis of this insight new be- 
havior to meet new situations, (5) 
experimenting with these new meth- 
ods, and (6) establishing these new 
methods in her behavior pattern. The 
change in behavior, however, cannot 
be achieved by the intellectual part of 
the process alone; the emotional aspect 
is equally important. 

If the series of interviews is to re- 
sult in a change in behavior, it is essen- 
tial that an emotional relationship 
satisfying to the girl shall develop 
between the psychologist and the girl. 
For both participants, the process is an 
emotional experience which has the 
psychological quality of empathy. An 
empathic relationship has four essen- 
tial components, all of which are to a 
degree experienced by both partici- 
pants: (1) sympathy, feeling for the 
other person; (2) identification, large- 
ly unconscious, in which the individual 
puts herself into the reaction system 


or thought of the other person; (3) 
preservation of the self by both par- 
ticipants; and (4) the maintenance 
by both of a degree of objectivity. 
This empathic relationship gives the 
girl enough security so that she can 
relive painful experiences and at the 
same time examine them critically. 
For the psychologist, it permits her to 
live the experiences and feelings of 
the girl without losing her ability to 
see the girl and events objectively. 
This empathic relationship cannot be 
developed unless both girl and psy- 
chologist accept the other as collabora- 
tor in a mutual enterprise. 

This explanation of the essential 
aspects of the process of changing be- 
havior by means of a series of inter- 
views is condensed, but should be 
clarified by three examples from a 
series of thirty interviews with a 
graduate student. Although this stu- 
dent is older than most of those with 
whom deans work, the problem of 
academic failure due to an emotional 
involvement only indirectly connected 
with school is common. In spite of 
her age and education, the principles 
and the methods of work are essen- 
tially the same as with girls of high 
school and college age. 

In order to personalize the student 
for the reader her story is briefly told: 
Jane, born in Cuba of parents of Por- 
tuguese descent, is twenty-six, the 
eldest of five children, and Roman 
Catholic. After graduation from high 
school, she attended a college in the 
United States for two years, then re- 
turned to the Island where she earned 
her A.B. degree at the University. 
She was then employed as a social case 
worker until she was awarded a fel- 
lowship for graduate study in social 
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work in the United States. Near the 
end of the third quarter, having failed 
in field work the second quarter, Jane 
came to the psychologist at the sugges- 
tion of a classmate who had been a 
client of the psychologist. The meth- 
od of work on personality problems 
was explained to Jane. The psychol- 
ogist suggested she think it over and 
then if she wished to undertake the 
work, to write her biography and re- 
turn the following week. The follow- 
ing quotations are from the second, 
third and twenty-eighth interview rec- 
ords: 

InTERVIEW—M arch 25—Jane 
came in in a discouraged mood, began 
at once to talk about the interview she 
had with her school adviser who had 
told her that the school would permit 
her to remain another quarter on con- 
dition. Jane talked confusedly—at 
times blaming the school and again 
saying that she had not done the work 
which had been assigned. “She said I 
had a habit of talking around the 
point. The supervisor said that too. 
Maybe I do. 

“Here is the paper you asked me 
to write, the story of my life. I made 
an outline of the chief points. T’ll 
tell you more about it. I’m the first 
child. I was spoiled. Everyone con- 
sidered me bright. Then there was a 
sister, two years later. My mother 
tells that once she found me climbing 
on the bed saying ‘Cut um.’ I had a 
knife. I was always jealous of her. 
Next is a brother; then Louise, my 
favorite; then a boy, now fifteen years 
old. 

“My mother’s mother died when 
she was small. There were fifteen chil- 
dren. My father’s family was pe- 
culiar. His mother was blonde, tall, 


looked Swedish. She did not mingle 
much with the Portuguese but she in- 
sisted we learn Portuguese. She didn’t 
like my mother. We never had much 
to do with my father’s family. It was 
always formal. I learned when I was 
in college that my grandmother came 
from a landed family in Portugal, but 
she married a peasant, 2 man who 
worked on her father’s farm. Then 
they came to the Island. That may 
have been why she was different. . . . 

“My father and mother brought up 
my mother’s youngest sister. I went 
to school when I was five; the teachers 
always made a pet of me.” 

Psychologist: “Tell me about your 
aunt.” 

“She married unfortunately—an al- 
coholic. She has been very unhappy. 
That is why I have such a strong feel- 
ing about alcohol. About smoking, my 
father was very old world and did not 
approve of it, or boy friends, parties 
or dates; so I took no part in school 
activities. In church for five years I 
was queen, that was the big event of 
the year. 

“In regard to school I always got 
along all right until I came to college. 
What else do you want me to tell 
you?” 

Psychologist: “Anything you think 
will help in understanding you and 
your problem.” 

“T don’t know what to tell you.” 

Psychologist: “Tell me about 
Louise.” 

“She was with me all the time. I 
always took care of her when she was 
sick, not my mother. I’m thirteen 
years older.” 

Psychologist: “Can you remember 
when she was born?” 

“Not too clearly. My mother went 
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to the hospital eight miles away. My 
father drove us over on Sunday to see 
her. I remember the nurse bringing 
her out; she was very pretty from the 
first. She was always my pet. Strange 
she doesn’t write to me. I can’t realize 
she is thirteen. I’ve been hoping she 
could come here this summer — 
(pause) even if I have to borrow. I’d 
like her to come. I feel so far away.” 

Psychologist: “What about your 
other sister?” 

“My other sister and I always 
fought when we were little. I feel so 
far away sometimes—not in distance, 
but as a person. They are content. 
They are happy. They don’t have this 
terrific ambition. I’ve always had this 
drive.” 

Psychologist: “How old were you 
when you went away to school?” 

“T was seventeen when I went to a 
teachers college.” 

Psychologist: “Tell why you went 
away from home.” 

“TI wanted to go to college if it 
killed me. That year my uncle had 
won a prize and had come to see us. I 
thought this was an opportunity. That 
spring we went for a vacation. I got 
into some poison weeds. I was very 
sick, four weeks in the hospital. They 
thought I was going to die. The 
family said if I lived they’d let me go 
to the United States.” 

Psychologist: “When your uncle 
came, how did you feel?” 

“T was so pleased. I told all the 
‘kids,’ tried to impress everybody. The 
‘kids’ envied me. I was the first girl 
in the village. I forgot to tell this— 
a friend, a beautiful girl always came 
second. Our families had a feud. Her 
brother fought my sister. The wider 
the families got, the closer she and I 
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got. We had a crush. I was a year 
ahead of her in school. Her family 
was jealous.— Something happened. 
I won a speaking contest, all the ‘kids’ 
came on my side. She was feeling bad 
we weren’t speaking and lost weight. 
One of the teachers talked to us, we 
got together. We could not let our 
families know. Later we did. We were 
together again in the University. 

“Then this had a decided effect on 
my life: a bachelor, much older, used 
to come to our home. Rose, my girl 
friend, and I had a crush on him. 
Then I thought he was interested in 
my mother, and I was jealous. This 
other family started gossip. Before 
this we were going to a party, the two 
families and this man. I said ‘My 
mother is going with this man.’ This 
other woman started to gossip. My 
mother blamed me. Now I have such 
a distaste for gossip. I hate it. 

“Later every once in a while when 
mother was angry she would tell me 
about it. It made me feel terrible. It 
made a breach between my mother and 
me. That is still a very sensitive area 
with me. I try not to think about it; 
yet I know it has bothered me for a 
long time.” 

Psychologist: “Go back and see if 
you can remember the day of that 
party.” 

“As far as I can remember they had 
invited me and my mother. My 
mother said if my sister couldn’t go, 
she wouldn’t. I wanted my mother to 
come. I didn’t like her not to. It made 
me ‘mad.’ I don’t remember a thing 
about the rest of the day.” 

Psychologist: “What part did your 
father take in this quarrel between the 
families?” 

“He sided with my mother; he 
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never spoke to me about it, he never 
referred to it. He didn’t like him 
anyway. He is a man who likes to be 
the ‘big shot’ in the community. He 
didn’t have too high moral standards.” 

Psychologist: “Our time is up, so 
we must stop for today. Before you 
come back again will you try to recall 
more of what happened that day be- 
fore you went over to Rose’s, how 
were you feeling as you went, how did 
you feel when you next saw your 
mother, what happened then?” 

INTERVIEW — April 3 — “I have 
been sick today. I haven’t been going 
to bed. I feel all tired out.” 

Psychologist: “How is school?” 

“My work has been going fine, 
much better. Let me tell you about 
my program. I have to drop one 
course because there’s another course 
that won’t be given again while I’m 
here. I feel so much better to be back 
in a school atmosphere.” 

Psychologist: “What did you do 
about your homework for tonight?” 

“Not much, maybe I block. I tried, 
but I think I have eclipsed that from 
my life. I can’t remember about it. 
I do know it affects my work now.” 

Psychologist: “How?” 

“My attitude toward gossip; then, 
too, I hesitate to make connections in 
the lives of my clients. Here is an 
example from my own behavior in a 
case conference last week—or am I 
using my mechanism of talking around 
things?” 

Psychologist: “I don’t know. What 
do you think?” 

“Am I rationalizing an excuse for 
not doing the case well? Was it my 
feeling about the worker or about the 
case? It was about marital difficulty. 
Am I doing it now?” 


Psychologist: “I don’t know. You 
will have to figure out the connec- 
tions.” 

“Do we have to go back to that 
day?” 

Psychologist: “Tell the story of 
that day again.”.... 

“We were going to school. Rose 
said she had something terrible to tell 
me—that he had an illegitimate child. 
The girl’s name was Margaret and she 
was a beautiful girl. She said that this 
girl had been working for his sister. 
She said the baby looked like him. 
This seems funny to be talking about 
it, but it did affect my whole life; it 
did affect my relationship with my 
mother.—(long silence)—I don’t re- 
member what else she said. She had 
heard it at home. I never discussed 
it with my mother—that’s funny— 
never once.—(long silence)—I think 
when this story came back to my 
mother—I think I thought there must 
be something in his relationship. with 
my mother—I never had any reason 
—He has always been a friend of the 
family. He’s never married—(si- 
lence)—I used to resent him. After 
the gossip I resented him. I wouldn’t 
speak to him. He was grey very early 
—was grey then—must have been 
only twenty-eight or thirty. He had a 
very responsible position, still has. 
Did I tell you he was part Cuban and 
part English? That may have had 
something to do with it, the feeling of 
white vs. dark skin in the Island.” 

Psychologist: “Go back again. It 
is evident you have been thinking. 
This time tell how you felt.” 

“T was shocked. Before this I liked 
this person; he was so nice looking and 
always so nice to us. I was shocked. I 
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thought, ‘How can my family accept 
him’! ” 

Psychologist: “Go on. How did 
you feel?” 

“J felt disappointed. Remember 
too, Rose and I were just little girls, 
but he was our ideal. I was awfully 
disappointed. We both liked him, but 
it never affected our friendship in any 
way. — But my feelings — I was 
shocked, disappointed, and I never 
liked him as well after this. I thought 
in my own mind that Johnnie used to 
come on my account. Only now do I 
realize—just now—that he came to 
see the family. He has continued all 
the time I am away. After that my 
mother used to say, ‘Why are you so 
rude to Johnnie?’ Then my mother 
was angry about what I had said. To 
have my mother angry at me because 
of what I had said about him made 
me feel worse about my mother. Ask 
me some questions, it’s hard to re- 
member — (silence) — I thought he 
must be interested in my mother. I 
never had anything to base it on.. I 
suffered terribly—all that period— 
when I went to the University. I 
couldn’t understand it. I suffered ter- 
ribly.” 

Psychologist: “Go back to when you 
were on your way to school. How 
did you feel about the girl Mar- 
garet?” 

“T resented this girl. I idolized this 
man in spite of the difference of na- 
tionality. That didn’t matter at that 
time—it did later— It’s a funny 
thing—all these years he’s been such 
a friend of the family.— This gossip 
set up a lot of conflict. It all revolved 
around me—in my thinking. I ideal- 
ized him, used to sit on his lap. I was 


always doing nice things for him. He 
always came Sunday afternoons.” 

Psychologist: “Do you remember 
any special time?” 

“T don’t remember any special time. 
I had lots of feeling afterward of how 
unfair I had been in my resentment— 
that was part of my conflict.” 

Psychologist: “Go back to this pe- 
riod and see if you can find out why 
you centered your attention on him.” 

“In the first place both families 
liked him. He was a nice person. He 
had been educated in the city. We 
didn’t know anybody like him. He 
was a sort of an ideal man; but we 
didn’t know any others. We were 
isolated out there. We didn’t get to 
know any boys of our own age. There 
were boys in school, but we didn’t 
mix socially. That shows what your 
background will do for you. I’m still 
not comfortable with men.” 

Psychologist: “Granted that John- 
nie was an ideal because of the situa- 
tion, what day-dreams did you have 
about him?” 

“T don’t recall any just now.” 

Psychologist: “See if you can find 
them.” 

“Funny, I can’t think of any.” 

Psychologist: “There must have 
been some or there wouldn’t have been 
all this reaction.” 

“There must have been—but I’ve 
repressed this so—I can’t think of 
any. He used to follow our school 
work, encourage us. It seemed to give 
him satisfaction to have all this at- 
tention. Probably it was just part of 
his life, but to us it seemed —I 
can’t remember any.— When I used 
to like him so much—I used to wish 
he was my father because my father 
was so strict. How nice it would be 
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to have him for a father, then he 
would go to parties and not be so 
strict. Yet—lI was always fond of my 
father.—Yet I couldn’t have this man 
for my father—He was Cuban. It 
was very conflicting.—He has always 
remained friendly to me. It has al- 
ways been in me. He probably paid 
no attention. I couldn’t talk to him. 
I couldn’t talk to my mother about 
it. When I think, he has been just as 
nice to the other children—I thought 
I was the whole world. In fact he has 
done more for my brothers than for 
me—I was just remembering—It 
comes in waves. It has been a signifi- 
cant experience... .” 

INTERVIEW—June 15—“I went to 
a party last night. I felt peace. I 
couldn’t help thinking how different 
it was from the way I felt before. I 
was at ease. It was different.” 


Psychologist; “What was the differ- 
ence?” 

“There was less anxiety. 
thinking after I came home. 
so different. 
first party I told you about when I 


I was 
It was 
Do you remember the 


first came to see you? This time— 
there was less feeling of need for ap- 
proval—that was it—that’s clear. It 
is so good to feel this way. 

“J wanted to tell you of a dream: 
my mother was furious. The ‘kids’ 
were small. She was so angry. She 
was hitting us with a rope. She never 
did hit us. . . . I think it has signifi- 
cance: underneath I’ve been concerned 
about how she would react te my fail- 
me.... 

“My mother hasn’t written much. 
My sister writes; but my mother 
doesn’t like to write—but I don’t 
know. Once when she spanked me 
because I was ‘sassy’ to her sister I 


said, ‘You think more of them than 
you do of me.’ In that whole Johnnie 
incident I felt she didn’t think so much 
of me. That was my feeling.— 

“When my mother took my sister’s 
part I’d get angry. I’d think, ‘After 
all she takes her part’.” 

Psychologist: “What does 
mean?” 

“She likes her better. Then when 
I’d do things she didn’t like she’d say 
I was like my father’s family—like 
my grandmother — proud — but I’m 
not proud.” 

Psychologist: “What did it mean 
when she said that?” .... 

“J was like someone she did not 
like. Actually, I’m not proud. I’d 
get very ‘mad.’ I’d resent it; that she 
was comparing me with someone who 
was not approved... .” 

Psychologist: “What did your 
grandmother represent that you 
wanted to be?” 

“Did I want to be a respected per- 
son?—I have wanted to be, and I have 
been. She wasn’t the kind of person 
I wanted to be. The fact that she was 
a figure that commanded respect—and 
yet it was a kind of unapproachable- 
ness. I wanted her love—and I got 
it.—” 

Psychologist: “Last night, what was 
the difference?” 

“Last night I just didn’t care. I 
thought it would be nice to go, but I 
didn’t care so much about the atten- 
tion. I didn’t feel tense. I was com- 
fortable, perfectly poised without giv- 
ing it any thought.” 

Psychologist: “Why have you 
talked so much in the past year? You 
have asked me that question so often, 
can you answer it for yourself?” 

“To convince myself (Jane 


that 
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laughed) of my place, to make an 
impression. People remember me— 
Maybe I talk too much. Maybe I’ve 
made too much effort to be remem- 
bered. I watch this girl from Brazil. 
I can picture myself when I first came. 
Now I don’t feel I need to tell I have 
a scholarship.” 

The psychologist gave Jane the in- 
terview notes to read. 

“Maybe the fact that my grand- 
mother was a blonde and I was so 
eager to be an American may have 
entered on a purely unconscious level. 
I never thought of it—then there is 
a similarity between Mrs. C.’s blue 
eyes, the proud carriage. She was a 
dominant figure in her family too.” 

Psychologist: “What is it you 
wanted?” 

“J wanted to be respected, rich, ap- 
proved—loved, brilliant. I always 
wanted to be called a bright child. I 
wanted most to be successful—no, I 
really don’t now.—I want to be suc- 
cessful, but not in the same way I did 
before—not the superficial level—but 
for what I am—for what I really am 
inside.” 

Psychologist: “What will that get 
you?” 

“Approval, respect, status—satis- 
faction—to know, to be sure of my 
place, to be sure about my abilities, my 
contribution. Up to this time I apolo- 
gized for living. I’ve always felt in- 
ferior.” 

Psychologist: “What do you mean 
when you say you want to be liked for 
what you are?” 

“To be liked?—to be loved—Is 
that what I’ve wanted all the time? 
To be loved—but why?” 

Psychologist: “Why did you lose 
interest in your work?” 


“Because I wasn’t getting what I 
wanted — because I found people 
whose approval I didn’t care for—in 
the person of my supervisor—oh, that 
is the answer to the problem about the 
cripple. 

“Now I want to go to another 
school where I will get a confirmation 
of a belief in myself, get a definite 
philosophy—which is there in a loose 
way, but is not yet formed. I wanted 
to run away from something which 
had been unreal and dissatisfying. I 
wanted a place where people would 
appreciate and love me, a supervisor 
whom I would enjoy imitating, like, 
and be comfortable with. I need to 
be accepted and loved—and to like 
in return.— It seems clear to me now 
why I got so upset—I was expecting 
something—the kind of love that I 
got from my family—but I thought 
I did not get it from them. I thought 
the other kind of success was what I 
wanted.” 

Psychologist: “It is time for you to 
go.” 

“Before I go to bed I am going to 
make a list of all the things I see now 
about my difficulties.” 

These three interviews from a 
single case illustrate the hypothesis on 
which the method is based, the way 
of work, and the difference from other 
theories of psychotherapy. This meth- 
od does not postulate a single basic 
need or conflict but accepts a constella- 
tion of needs, each of which varies in 
relative importance according to the 
individual. The process, therefore, 
must help the patient to identify her 
most important needs and to work out 
a solution in terms which she can im- 
plement. The hypothesis that the 
process has both emotional and intel- 
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lectual parts determines not only the 
work method but also the division of 
responsibility between the two partici- 
pants. The psychologist accepts the 
responsibility for developing and 
maintaining the empathic relationship, 
for motivating the interviewee to work 
through the problem, and for facili- 
tating the learning process. Interpre- 
tation is not only avoided as unneces- 
sary, but is regarded as contrary to 
the hypothesis. The girl, having first 
recognized that there is a problem, 
assumes responsibility for doing the 
work and for finding the solution. Af- 
ter the initial exploration, the girl’s 
work continues according to the prin- 
ciples of learning since she herself first 
discovers the relationship between 
events in her life, how she felt, and 
what she did as the result of her feel- 


ings. On the basis of this understand- 
ing she changes her behavior, then 


* 


learns to anticipate how she will feel 
under certain kinds of circumstances, 
and how to modify her behavior so 
that it becomes more acceptable in the 
environment and more satisfying to 
her own needs. 

These interviews from the case of 
Jane illustrate the narrow line be- 
tween non-interpretation and the 
pushing role of the psychologist in 
keeping the girl from giving up or 
from going off on a tangent as a way 
of evading painful material. It also 
exemplifies the blocking of the girl 
against accepting her own interpreta- 
tion as well as her attempts to force 
the psychologist to interpret for her. 
These interviews likewise show the 
need for proceeding at a rate usable 
by the girl rather than at the rate the 
psychologist might desire. If the in- 
terviews move at the girl’s rate she 
will, as Jane did, come to see relation- 
ships and then work out a solution. 
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National Education Association. The Wartime Handbook for Education. 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1943. 63 p. 15c. 


This handbook is a mine of information collected by experts on the National Education 
Association staff to answer practical everyday questions. Information is provided on Federal 


agencies interested in education, wartime school transportation services, helps for the elemen- 
tary and high school teacher, and helps for nursery schools. Data on business training, air 
taid precautions, adult education, public relations, guidance and personnel, and scores of 
ohter practical problems are provided. 
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National Education Association, Educational Policies Commission. What 
the Schools Should Teach in Wartime. Washington, D. C.: the Commis- 
sion, 1943. 32 p. 10c. 


This statement is the third? issued by the Commission on educational policy in the light 
of our nation’s needs in time of war. The document reviews briefly the basic policies for 
dealing with wartime duties in elementary education, counseling, pre-induction training, 
occupational training, mathematics, science, ctizenship, languages, health, physical education, 
home economics, the arts, college preparation, work experience, and character education. 


1The two previous statements issued by the Commission are: A War Policy for American Schools. 
February 1942. 47 p. 10c and The Support of Education in Wartime. September 1942. 16 p. 10c. 





A Visit to the Home of a Prospective 
College Freshman 


MARGARET BARKER 


The State Teachers College at 
Trenton, N. J., is one of three colleges 
that has cooperated with the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene in 
experimental work in teacher edu- 
cation. Part of the research pro- 
gram at Trenton involved visits to the 
homes of freshman accepted for ad- 
mission, in the summer preceding 
their entrance to college. The main 
purpose of the experiment is to dis- 
cover whether such home visitation is 
of value in the guidance of these stu- 
dents during their life at college. 

As preparation for the visits, a let- 
ter was sent to parents by the presi- 
dent of the College explaining that he 
wished his representative to call, in 
order that the College might do 
everything possible to help the stu- 
cent make a satisfactory adjustment. 
It was left to the family to decide who 
would be present to see the visitor. 

The record of one of the 121 visits 
made will be reproduced here. A 
visit has been selected during which 
both mother and daughter were pres- 
ent. It represents a girl who is likely 
to have difficulty in adjusting to col- 
lege life. It was chosen because tech- 
nique is more apparent where there is 
deviation from the average. After 
presenting data on the visit, there will 
be a short discussion of them from the 
point of view of technique and inter- 
pretation. The paper will conclude 
with some suggestions for guidance. 

Marilyn lives in a very pleasant 
residential section of moderately 


priced homes in a small town. The 
large living room is very artistic. 
There are some interesting pictures. 
The furniture and decorations are all 
in harmony. 

(Mother, an attractive young look- 
ing woman in her forties, greeted 
worker). 

Mother: 1m very glad to see you. 
Won’t you come in? 

Worker: (Patting a lively terrier) 
What a friendly dog. Is it Marilyn’s? 
Mother: No, it belongs to her father. 
He owns two, but the other one likes 
me best. We’re all fond of pets. 
Marilyn comes second to her father 
with this pup. 

Worker: She’ll miss them then, I 
suppose, when she comes to college, 
especially if she has been helping to 
take care of them. 

Mother: Well, I’ve taken responsi- 
bility for their feeding. She’s fond of 
them, but I don’t believe she’ll miss 
them too much. 

Worker: I’m very glad of the oppor- 
tunity to visit you because, as our 
president said when he wrote you, we 
wish to do everything we can to make 
Marilyn’s college experience an en- 
joyable one. Is Marilyn at home? 
Mother: Yes. She’ll be down pres- 
ently. She doesn’t get up early now. 
Next month she has a job her father 
got her and then she’ll have to get up 
early. She’s never worked before. 
Worker: What kind of job will she 
have? 

Mother: In an office of one of her 
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father’s friends doing clerical work. 
He thought it would be a good experi- 
ence for her. 

Worker: She said on her application 
blank that she was not expecting to do 
any part-time work at college. I 
didn’t know whether that was just 
during the first year or for all four 
years. 

Mother: No, it was for all four years. 
She’s our only child and her father 
is able to take care of her expenses. 
(Marilyn, a pretty slender girl with 
a somewhat petulant expression came 
into the room and was introduced. ) 
Worker: Your mother has just been 
telling me about the job you will have 
next month. 

Marilyn: Yes, I think it will be fun 
for a month. 

Worker: I want to ask you about 
your choice of major, the secondary 
field. Is that still first with you? We 
know it’s difficult frequently to make 
a choice when you haven’t taught and 
that sometimes our students change 
their minds. We wish to have you 
in the field you will enjoy most, for 
we feel that then you will be more 
successful in it. 

Mother: Marilyn wanted to major 
in kindergarten work but her father 
thought there would be more open- 
ings in high school, because of the de- 
creasing enrolment in the elementary 
field. 

Worker: We have been very succes- 
ful in placing our kindergarten-pri- 
mary students in positions. (Turning 
to Marilyn) Could you tell me why 
you thought you would like to teach 
in the kindergarten? 

Marilyn: 1 like little children very 
much and then too, I’m worried about 
science. I like it very much, but I’m 


terribly afraid of snakes and lizards 
and I know a science teacher who 
makes you take care of them if you 
feel that way and I couldn’t. You 
won’t tell the science teacher, will 
you? I don’t want him to know. 
Worker: 1 won’t tell him if you ask 
me not to, but he’s a very understand- 
ing person. I really think he’d do 
everything he could to help you if he 
knew about it. Don’t you think since 
he’s that kind of person, it would be 
better to let him know about it? 
Marilyn: Well, if you really think 
he’ll understand, I suppose it would 
be. Could I major in science and Eng- 
lish instead of science and math? I 
don’t like math. 

Worker: If there are enough stu- 
dents who wish that combination, it 
would be possible, but sometimes there 
aren’t. (Turning to mother) Do you 
think her father would still wish her 
to major in the secondary field if there 
is only a science and math group this 
fall? | 
Mother: Oh, I don’t know. I wish 
you would talk to him about it. 
Worker: Vd be very glad to do so if 
he wishes it. If Marilyn goes into 
kindergarten-primary work, it helps 
to have some knowledge of music. 
Does she like that? 

Mother: She has a natural sense of 
rhythm and could play well but she 
doesn’t like to practice. She knows 
enough, I think, for kindergarten 
work. 

Marilyn: No, I don’t like to practice 
and I’m also poor in oral reading. 
That’s always been difficult for me. 
I had a poor first grade teacher. 
Worker: Do you think you have any 
difficulty with silent reading? 
Marilyn: I don’t know. 
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Worker: One indication of this is 
sometimes the length of time it takes 
to study. Does it take more time than 
you think it should to prepare your 
lessons? 

Mother: (Laughing) That’s a sore 
point. (Mother hesitated, looked at 
Marilyn and then was silent. Marilyn 
looked as though she wished her 
mother had not said this and was si- 
lent.) 

Worker: Some of our very able col- 
lege students have difficulty with 
reading. In high school an intelligent 
pupil often gets by without one being 
aware of it because there is more class 
discussion and less reading. 

Mother: 1 think Marilyn has the 
ability, but she just doesn’t study. 
(Marilyn remained silent). 

Worker: (Speaking to Marilyn) 
When reading is difficult it often 
makes a person dislike study. Would 
you like to find out whether you do 
have some poor reading habits? 
Marilyn: (Brightening) Yes, I think 
I would. 

Worker: Have you any questions 
you would like to ask about the col- 
lege program? 

Marilyn: Would it be possible for me 
to have a modified gym program? I 
have some trouble with my feet. 
Worker: In what way do they trouble 
you? 

Mother: There is some difficulty 
with her arches, but with braces in her 
shoes it does not interfere with her 
walking. 

Worker: (To Marilyn) What do you 
think you could do that you would 
enjoy? 

Marilyn: 1 think I'd like to swim. 
Worker: Well, I’m sure the head of 
our physical education department 


will be glad to talk about it with you 
when you have your examination at 
the College. Have you any difficulty 
other than your feet? 

Marilyn: My doctor thinks I should 
not have strenuous exercise because 
of my stomach. 

Worker: Are you having trouble 
with it? 

Mother: Our doctor thinks she is all 
right now but several years ago she 
was very nervous and run-down and 
on his advice we kept her out of 
school one term. She has gained a 
lot of weight since then and he thinks 
she is in good shape now. 

Worker: Well, our physical educa- 
tion department will be only too glad 
to work out the best possible program 
for Marilyn. (To Marilyn) Have 
you thought much about the kind of 
girl you would like to have for a 
roommate? 

Marilyn: I think Id really rather 
have a single room. 

Worker: I’m sorry, but I don’t think 
that would be possible your first year, 
because we have very few single rooms 
and they are assigned to upper class- 
men. Perhaps another year it would 
be possible. Meanwhile, could you 
give me any idea of the kind of girl 
you would enjoy most? 

Marilyn: Oh, I don’t know. 
Worker: Sometimes it helps to think 
about girls you have liked. 

Marilyn: Well, I don’t like girls who 
study all the time, but neither do I 
like those who think about boys all 
the time. 
Worker: That’s one thing that will 
be different from high school. We 
have a number of boys, but the girls 
outnumber them. 

Mother: That won’t bother Marilyn. 
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She doesn’t care much about the boys. 
Worker: Sometimes little things 
make a difference in rooming with 
someone, for instance, the way a girl 
keeps her room. Would you prefer 
to be with someone who is rather par- 
ticular or a girl who is rather happy- 
go-lucky about the way she cares for 
her things? 

Marilyn: Vd rather be with someone 
who is neat. 

Worker: Well, we can’t always tell 
how it will be with new girls. Do you 
think you’d prefer to be with a fresh- 
man or an upperclassman? 

Marilyn: 1 think it would be rather 
nice to be with an older girl. Then 
she could help you with things you 
didn’t know. 

Worker: It isn’t always possible to 
arrange things as we’d like, but Pll 
tell them at the College and they will 
try to select someone you would like. 
Do you have any questions about 
clothes or things you would like to 
bring for your room? 

Mother: Not about clothes, but I 
would like to know about bedding and 
the like. 

Worker: (After explaining this) We 
have good laundry facilities at the 
College. Many girls do their own. 
Some send it home. 

Mother: 1 think Marilyn will send 
hers home. 

Worker: (To Marilyn) I’ve enjoyed 
getting acquainted with you and your 
mother and will be glad to talk to 
your father, if he wishes, about your 
course of study. 

Mother: Thank you very much for 
coming. 

Marilyn: Yes, I hove you will talk 
to father for I feel quite confused 
about what I should take. 


The purpose of the worker during 
the visit was to establish a relationship 
that would enable mother and daugh- 
ter to feel the interest of the College 
and free them to speak of matters that 
were on their minds about Marilyn’s 
approaching college experience. To 
accomplish this purpose, the worker 
asked only questions that seemed to 
be natural to the situation and tried 
to give mother and daughter oppor- 
tunity to direct the discussion when 
they did feel free to do so. 

The topics discussed, in the order © 
in which they appeared are as follows: 
pets; purpose of the visit; the girl’s 
summer job; part-time work at col- 
lege; choice of major; her reading 
difficulty; health; choice of roommate, 
relationship with boys; clothes; room 
furnishings and laundry. 

Pets were mentioned first because 
they were in evidence. It was not 
only a natural way to begin in this 
instance, but revealed that Marilyn 
has not been given responsibility by 
her parents for their care. The worker 
wonders whether this is an isolated ex- 
ample, whether responsibility has been 
given in other ways. 

After repeating the purpose of the 
visit, made known before in the letter 
of appointment, the worker took the 
initiative to learn whether the visit 
would be with mother alone or with 
mother and daughter. Mother’s re- 
marks about the girl’s summer job 
grew out of this. It showed that work 
had not been obtained by the girl on 
her own initiative. It also lead into 
a discussion of part-time work at col- 
lege, thus revealing the fact that the 
family is in sufficiently comfortable 
economic circumstances to pay. When 
Marilyn appeared, the worker thought 
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that the girl would be more com- 
fortable if a topic of interest to 
her were introduced by the worker. 
Choice of major was, therefore, men- 
tioned. It brought out very real con- 
fusion as to her course, her father’s 
domination, her likes and dislikes of 
certain subjects, and her fear of lizards 
and snakes. Worker asked about her 
music to help clarify the possibility of 
her success in the lower grades. 

The girl then was free enough to 
disclose her difficulty with reading and 
that her way out of difficulty in this 
instance, was to project it upon the 
first grade teacher. She blocked when 
her mother entered the discussion and 
told of her poor study habits, but re- 
sponded to the reassurance of the 
worker given by generalizing her 
problem as one confronted by other 
college students and pointing out that 
it is not just a question of intelligence. 
The way is paved for further help 
with her reading. 

By this time the worker felt that 
Marilyn was ready to take the lead 
and she was given the opportunity to 
do so by suggesting that she might 
have questions about the college pro- 
gram. 

Spontaneously then, she spoke of 
her health, disclosing some real dif- 
ficulties and an over-concern about 
herself that seems unwholesome. 

When the discussion of health end- 
ed, the worker had to take the lead. 
Marilyn did not think to ask about a 
roommate but was interested in talk- 
ing about it. Her wish to be either 
alone or with an older girl adds to 


the evidence of her dependency on 
others. Lack of interest in boys raises 
questions as to her maturity and as to 
the quality of her relationship to her 
parents. 

The assumption of initiative by the 
mother in the talk about clothes and 
her statement that her daughter would 
send her laundry home suggest again 
the possibility of too much depend- 
ency upon her family. 

Repetition of her willingness to 
talk to the father made it possible to 
terminate the visit with the idea of 
continuing interest in the develop- 
ment of her college plans. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GUIDANCE 


1. A discussion with father on the 
girl’s choice of study. 


Analysis of her reading. 


An older girl for a roommate un- 
til she has become more inde- 
pendent. 


Provide opportunity for partici- 
pation in social activity with boys 
and girls. It would be easier for 
her to participate by means of 
some specified task in preparation 
for carrying out a plan. 


A careful appraisal of the way 
in which she is able to meet the 
requirements of the physical edu- 
cation department. 


. Assignment of a counselor who 
will follow her closely and pave 
the way for more treatment if 
further observation of the girl in- 
dicates its advisability. 





Placement Interview in Wartime 


HELEN A. BUCKLEY AND ROBERT G. ANDREE 


The employment interview consists 
ordinarily of two main processes— 
(1) to get information about the 
person which will indicate the kind of 
job which he can do and, in the doing 
of it, both get and give satisfaction 
and (2) to give him information about 
suitable, available jobs. Only the em- 
phasis is somewhat different in war- 
time. Instead of being faced with the 
dearth of jobs during depression years, 
the young person is now confronted 
with work that must be done at once 
to win the war. Employers are reach- 
ing down for sixteen- and seventeen- 
year-old boys, now that the draft age 
has been lowered. 

Interviewers in employment offices 
feel the pressure of time and the need 
for making every second count. They 
do not have the time to discuss in de- 
tail the factors involved in a young 
person’s immediate and long term vo- 
cational plans. In this respect the 
placement interview differs from the 
vocational guidance interview. The 
placement interviewers are also cogni- 
zant of the occasional conflict between 
the present need for workers and the 
kind of work for which the individual 
appears to be best suited. 

The following stenographic report 
of an entirely unrehearsed interview 
in an employment office, illustrates 
some of the features of the placement 
interview as it is conducted under 
present conditions:* 


‘Interviewer, Mrs. Helen Buckley; transcribed by 
Dorothy Barkowski and Jean St. John. 
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INTERVIEW WITH Harry 


Interviewer: Have a chair, Harry. 
You never have been in here before. 
Have you been working? 

Harry: Yes. 

I. Are you looking for work now? 

H. Yes, I am. 

I. I think I will let you sign this 
statement (Interviewer reads it) so 
that we will have your signature. Just 
sign it the way you ordinarily write. 
Thank you. I wonder if you brought 
your birth certificate with you. 

H. Yes, I have it here. 

I. Well, now we can get down to 
business. Have you tried to get in 
the General Electric or the Locomo- 
tive Company? 

H. I am too young to get into those 
places because I am only seventeen 
years old. 

I. What is your father’s name? 

H. Edward Lewis. 

I. And your mother’s first name? 

H. My mother’s first name is 
Mary. 

I. Are both of your parents living? 

H. Yes. 

I. Is your father working? 

H. My father works in the General 
Electric in building 49. That’s the 
Bucket Department. 

I. What does he do in the Bucket 
Department? I don’t understand 
what the term means. 

H. In the Bucket Department they 
work with electrical light-plates, and 
file them into shape. 

I. What is your height and weight? 
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H. I am 5 ft. 10 in. tall and I 
weigh 137 pounds. 

I. How is your health? 

H. Good. 

I. If I am going to help you, Har- 
ry, I should like to know your educa- 
tional background. 

H. I went to Hamilton School, and 
then to Oneida. I completed the 
first year of high school. 

I. What type of work have you 
done before? 

H. I washed dishes, worked in the 
Union Star office, worked on the punch 
press, and I also worked at the Chick- 
en Shop. 

I. What was the work at the Chick- 
en Shop like? 

H. We went out to farms and 
bought chickens and brought them 
back on the truck. 

I. Who is the man who runs the 
Chicken Shop? Does he run his own 
business? 

H. His name is 
runs his own business. 

I. How much did you make there? 

H. $12 a week. 

I. Have you done any other kind 
of work? 

H. I worked on a milk wagon for 
the Dairy. 

I. When did you leave school? 

H. I left in April 1942, and after 
that I went to work at the 
Lunch in May. 

I. How long did you stay there? 

H. About three weeks. 

I. Why did you leave that job? 

H. I left because the boss kept 
jumping on me and getting on my 
nerves. 

I. How much money did you make 
there? 

H. $14 a week. 


and he 


I. What job did you have after 
that? 

H. I went to work in ————— 
Lunch in October, after taking part 
of the summer for a vacation. 

I. How long did you work there? 

H. Three weeks. 

I. How much did you make there? 

H. I made $15 a week. 

I. That wasn’t so bad, was it? Did 
you find the work too hard? 

H. It was a nice job but I didn’t 
like it because we had to work nights. 

I. Where did you work before you 
went to the lunchroom job? 

H. Before that, I worked at the 

Dairy. They paid a dollar 
each morning. I worked there in 
August. 

I. When did you work at the 
Chicken Shop? 

H. In April after I got out of 
school. I worked there about a month. 

I. Did you dislike that job? 

H. Yes, because we had to ride in 
the trucks and I didn’t like to ride in 
them. 

I. Is there anything else you have 
done? 

H. No. 

I. What do you do in your spare 
time? 

H. I just walk around. 

I. Do you ever go to the movies, 
or go roller skating, bowling, or 
sleigh-riding? 

H. Sometimes I go sleigh-riding 
in the winter. 

I. Were your father and mother 
born in this country? 

H. My mother was born in Mount 
Vernon and my father was born in 
Austria. They are both citizens of 
the U.S. A. 
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I. Where would you like to work 
Harry? 

H. At the Army Depot. I have 
tried to get in there but they say I am 
too young. 

I. With working papers you might 
be able to get in up there. 

H. I have working papers. They 
are getting strict now, you have to be 
eighteen. I was there two weeks ago 
and they gave me a paper to fill out. 
I filled it out but they said I was too 
young.” 

I. There was an opening sometime 
ago in the cafeteria at the Locomotive 
Company. I wonder if that kind of a 
job would appeal to you? 

H. Well—I would like to get in 
the Depot if possible. 

I. I would like to get you a job and 
see you stay at it but, of course, young 
people often have to try a number of 
jobs to find the kind of work they like 
best. The work at the Depot is very 
heavy. It is lifting boxes all day long. 
I realize you have done heavy work 
before, but could you do heavy work 
all day? 

H. Yes, I think I could do the 
work because when I worked at the 
Chicken Shop I had to lift boxes and I 
didn’t mind. 

I. Just a minute and I will speak 
to Mr. L. in the next office. He goes 
to the Depot more than I do. .. . Mr. 
L. says that regulations have recently 
changed and he suggests that we send 
you back again. Take your birth cer- 


*Many industries are now accepting sixteen-year- 
olds. 


tificate with you and also this slip and 
I wouldn’t be surprised if you will be 
able to get in now. Do your father 
and mother approve of your working 
there? 

H. Yes. 

I. If you can’t get in up there, I 
suggest that you come back again. 

H. Allright. Thank you. 

I. You’re welcome. Goodbye. 

In the placement interview the ap- 
plicant can often be put at ease by a 
casual comment about his home town, 
the weather, some major sports event, 
or other center of interest. If he has 
filled out the application blank, the 
first main question can be about his 
last job and the company for which he 
has worked. Data of uncertain value 
should be reduced to a minimum. 
Questions should be clear-cut in order 
to evoke definite answers. Unneces- 
sary and embarrassing questions 
should, of course, be avoided, and the 
more personal data obtained after the 
interviewer and the interviewee have 
become better acquainted. Sensitivity 
to the way the person is thinking and 
feeling is important, even in this in- 
formational type of interview. It is 
possible to maintain an atmosphere of 
friendliness without making the occa- 
sion a social visit. A good counseling 
atmosphere is the resultant of many 
intangibles: the personality of the 
counselor—her smile and gestures, 
tone of voice and other ways in which 
two persons may convey to each other 
that they are friendly, intelligent, and 
sincere. These are important acces- 
sories to every interview. 





Student War Loans For College Women 


ROSA LEE WALSTON 


A constant headline in the varying 
news from all fronts is the caption, 
“Women Needed.” The problem of 
manpower is also a problem of wom- 
anpower. Needed in every occupa- 
tion, women are nowhere more need- 
ed than in the technical fields. The 
great demand for the highly skilled 
should be heavily underscored for 
those college women who through 
mistaken patriotism may prematurely 
cut short their educations to take de- 
fense jobs which will engage them at 
less than their highest levels of ability 
and will thereby also deprive less well 
trained women of work. Such ineffi- 
ciency we cannot afford. 

In the past few women could claim 
to be realists and prepare for work as 
chemists or physicists. Industry would 
not examine their qualifications be- 
cause industry did not want them. 
Now that the picture has changed 
overnight relatively few women are 
prepared for highly specialized tech- 
nical work. Toward as speedy a prepa- 
ration as possible the college course 
should be shaped. Women will have 
to abandon the notion that they can- 
not learn mathematics, fetish of the 
coddled mind. They must set them- 
selves to master scientific material in 
a scientific way. 

Besides offering new courses, the 
colleges must give more specific direc- 
tion to courses already in the curricu- 
lum. In many cases it is merely a 
matter of more effective utilization of 
what we have been doing all the time. 
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Women students who have ability 
and also the desire to prepare them- 
selves for greatly needed work may 
still have financial reasons for not ven- 
turing into new fields. Here the gov- 
ernment steps in and offers tangible 
aid in the form of student war loans. 
This loan of five million dollars pro- 
vided by Congress last summer to as- 
sist students in certain specified fields 
is available to women on the same 
terms as to men. Those who work 
with women know that there are sev- 
eral factors which discourage women 
students from borrowing. However, 
the liberal terms of the loan, the assur- 
ance of more lucrative employment, 
and the exigencies of the hour should 
do much to change this attitude. 

All colleges have received informa- 
tion about the Student War Loans 
Program but in many cases where the 
institution is participating the women 
students have not been informed of 
their eligibility. Here is another task 
for that liaison officer of the campus, 
the dean of women. 

The act setting up this program pro- 
vided for loans to students of engi- 
neering, physics, chemistry, medicine, 
veterinary medicine, dentistry, and 
pharmacy. Institutions participating 
must have adopted an accelerated pro- 
gram. Any student who is within 
twenty-four months of graduation 
may borrow if his scholastic record is 
satisfactory to the institution in which 
he is enroled. The maximum loan is 
$500 in a period of twelve months. 
Interest is charged at the rate of 
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24%4% from the date of borrowing. 
The money is to be repaid in four an- 
nual installments beginning one year 
after graduation. The student agrees 
upon graduation to be available to the 
War Manpower Commission for such 
services as it may deem most vital. 
Funds borrowed may be used for the 
payment of tuition and fees and for 


subsistence expenses not to exceed $25 
a month. : 

All loans are made by the individ- 
ual colleges. Deans of Women wish- 
ing further information about the 
program in relation to women stu- 
dents should write to the Division of 
Student War Loans, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


The American Red Cross Needs Educators 


The American Red Cross will employ hundreds of social welfare work- 
ers and educators. These new employees will perform Red Cross services 
to the military units both in this country and with the task forces abroad. 

Red Cross workers give counsel to the men in the armed forces about 
their personal and family problems, plan and organize recreational activities. 
They interpret Red Cross service to the military authorities. They act, to 
quote U. S. Army regulations, “in matters of voluntary relief and in accord 
with the military and naval authorities as a medium of communication be- 
tween the people of the United States of America and their Army and 
Navy.” 

New women professional employees needed include: (1) Club direc- 
tors, program directors, staff assistants to operate clubs in leave areas over- 
seas, some who qualify through executive or administrative experience, others 
by experience comparable to the operation of a large community center, and 
still others who qualify through recreation training and experience. (2) 
Medical and psychiatric social workers, case workers and recreation specialists 
in military and naval hospitals both here and abroad. 

Men and women assigned to the service in this country will receive 
from $135 to $200 a month; those stationed outside the United States re- 
ceive from $150 to $275 plus an additional $50 a month maintenance allow- 
ance in military centers and full maintenance in club work. Uniforms are 
provided. Those assigned abroad are also provided with certain insurance 
protection. 

Those interested in receiving further information or in making appli- 
cation for a position in the American Red Cross Services to the Armed 
Forces program should communicate with: Personnel Service, National 
Headquarters, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Those interested in a position within continental United States only 
should apply to the nearest Red Cross area office as follows: North Atlantic 
Area, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York City; Eastern Area, 615 N. St. Asaph 
Street, Alexandria, Va.; Midwestern Area, 1709 Washington Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Pacific Area, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 





“Shall | Leave School?” 


Dean of Girls——Miss B. told me you 
wanted to talk over the question of 
leaving school in order to do war 
work. 


Ellen.—Yes, I feel that in school I’m 
just doing busy work compared to the 
work that needs to be done. The little 
“kids” can collect tin and make band- 
ages and do the other things we’re 
doing. 

D.—I see, you want to make the 
greatest contribution you can to the 
war effort. That’s fine. It’s the way 
everyone should feel. And what sort 
of work do you have in mind? 


E.—Well, I could get a few weeks’ 
training in the airplane factory and 
then begin full-time work. It would 
be some simple job like putting a cer- 
tain small part in place. 


D.—How do you feel about doing 
mechanical work—the same thing day 
after day? 


E.—(After a pause) I’d probably 
hate it. I always have hated to do the 
same thing over and over in the same 
way. I like to be original. 


D.—And what about the future? Af- 
ter the war is over and there’s a great 
excess of industrial workers, will you 
be prepared to do work in which you 
can make a contribution to society? 


E.—No, of course [ll not be pre- 
pared. But, Miss D, if workers in 


1An Interview with a Bright High School Senior 
Girl (Approximately 120 IQ) Who Wants to Leave 
School to Go into War Work—dramatized at the 
afternoon session of the convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Deans of Women, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, November 7, 1942. 


airplane factories are needed now, 
then the thing for me to do is to go 
into that kind of work right away. 


D.—That’s true. But are there boys 
and girls of less ability than you have 
or other people now unemployed who 
could do that kind of work? 


E.—I hadn’t thought of that. I sup- 
pose there are. 


D.—The supply of unemployed peo- 
ple is not yet exhausted. Connecticut, 
for example, is doing a fine piece of 
work finding jobs that physically 
handicapped people can do, and it’s 
wonderful for them to be able to do 
useful work again. Have you thought 
of any other kind of work that is very 
important? 


E.—I suppose nursing is as important 
as any for women to enter. 


D.—Yes, the need is very great in 
that field. It is estimated that at least 
fifty thousand students should enter 
schools of nursing this year. 


E.—But it takes so long before I’ll 
be doing anything directly helpful. 


D.—Let’s see how long it would take. 
You’re a senior now and could enter 
college in June. By working straight 
through the year, as you would in a 
munitions plant, you would be ready 
to enter the school of nursing a year 
from next September. Then you 
would have two years more of nurses’ 
training. But soon after you entered 
the nursing school your war service 
would begin because you would be re- 
lieving graduate nurses for the front 
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and taking care of people who are 
losing valuable work hours by sick- 
ness. 

E.—That would be important. But I 
can’t afford to go to college right af- 
ter leaving high school. I’d have to 
earn money during the summer to 
pay my tuition. 


D.—There are special scholarships 
that take care of that. For example, 
at the University of Pittsburgh the 
A. W. Mellon Fund is used for just 
that purpose. There is also Federal 
Aid for students who want to take an 
accelerated program leading to impor- 
tant war services and who cannot 
finance the necessary education. 


E.—That’s fine. But there’s another 
question: Would I make a good 
nurse? 


D.—Have you ever had any experi- 
ence in nursing? 


E.—No real nursing experience, but 
I took care of my little brother one 
time when he was sick. 


D.—How did you like it? 


E.—I remember I liked it at the time, 
but, of course, it didn’t last very long. 


D.—Have you had any other experi- 
ence in taking care of children or in 
doing housework; in meeting emer- 
gencies and following orders? 


E.—Oh yes, I’ve always helped 
Mother at home, cooking, cleaning, 
and taking care of Junior. And at 
camp I’ve been assistant counselor and 
had all sorts of emergencies to meet. 


D.—How do you feel about that kind 
of work? 


E.—I really like it except when there 


are special things I want to be doing 
with other boys and girls. 


D.—What are your favorite subjects 
in school? | 


E.—I like home economics and sci- 
ence. I like mathematics, too. I’ve 
had two years of science—chemistry 
and physics. 


D.—And your marks in these sub- 
jects? 


E.—A in chemistry and B in physics. 
In physics I guess I paid more atten- 
tion to certain people in the class than 
to the subject. 


D.—That has happened before, but 
it will not seriously affect your meet- 
ing the nursing school requirements. 


E.—Just what are the requirements? 


D.—They vary somewhat from school 
to school. You can meet the main gen- 
eral requirements—to be (1) over 
eighteen years old, (2) in the upper 
half of your class, and (3) in good 
physical condition. Suppose you send 
for the catalogue of the particular 
school you want to enter and find out 
its specific requirements. I can give 
you the address. 


E.—Where could I find out more 
about what nurses in training actually 


do? 


D.—The Vocations Club is planning 
a visit to a school of nursing in a week 
or two. Why don’t you join them? 
Shall I tell Miss M that you would 
like to go? 


E.—Yes, that would be fine. 


D.—You can talk with her about sign- 
ing up for the trip. If you want to 
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read more about the field of nursing, 
here are the names of a few books 
and pamphlets about nursing.” You'll 
find these and others in the Vocations’ 
Alcove in the library. 


E.—Il’ll go there in my next free 
period, Miss D. 


D.—Another way of finding out about 
a certain kind of work is to ask the 
person who does it. Do you know a 
nurse you can talk with? 


E.—yYes, I know a public health 
nurse, and our school nurse, of course. 
Wouldn’t it be a good idea to talk to 


2Andrews, Mary Raymond (Shipman). A Lost 
Commander: Florence Nightingale. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1929. 299 p. $3.00. 

Boylston, Helen Dore. Sue Barton: Student Nurse. 
1936. 244 p. $2.00; Sue Barton: Senior Nurse. 1937. 
220 p. $2.00; Sue Barton: Visiting Nurse. 1938. 244 
p- $2.00. Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 

Brown, Esther Lucile. Nursing as a Profession. 
Second edition. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1940. 157 p. 75c. 

Picture Fact Associates. Nurses at Work. New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1939. 57 p. $1.00. 

Poole, Ernest. Nurses on Horseback. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1932. 168 p. $1.50. 

Wald, Lillian D. Windows on Henry Street. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Co., 1934. 348 p. $3.00. 

American Nurses’ Association, Nursing Information 
Bureau. Nursing and How to Prepare for It. 1790 
Broadway, N. Y.: the Bureau, 1940. 23 p. Free. 
See also: other pamphlets published by the Bureau in 
cooperation with the National League of Nursing 
Education and the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing. 

National Occupational Conference. The Occupation 
of Nurse. New York: the Conference, 1938. 10c. 
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some girls I know who work in the 
airplane factory? 


D.—Why not? You want to get all 
the information you can and then 
make your own decision. 


E.—I’ve heard about the nurses’ aids, 
too. If I took such a course now, I’d 
know better whether nursing was the 
field I ought to enter. 


D.—That’s a good idea. Even a first 
aid course would help you to get the 
“feel of the field” and it would be 
useful whatever you decided to do. 


E.—Miss D, I think I’d like to join 
one of the new service clubs, too— 
the child care club that does work in 
real nursery schools taking care of lit- 
tle children whose parents are work- 
ing or in the service. Everyone feels 
as I do about wanting to do something 
useful right away. 


D.—That’s a very fine spirit. But you 
want to take a long-distance view, too. 


E.—I’m certainly glad I came in to 
talk it over with you. 


D.—Talk it over with your father 
and mother, too, and come back to see 
me this period next week, if you are 
free. And good luck in making a wise 
decision. 


American Nurses’ Association, Nursing Information Bureau. Professional Nursing and Auxil- 


dary Services. 


1790 Broadway, New York: the Bureau, 1942. 23 p. 25c. 


Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education. Professional Nurses are Needed: A Plan 
for Secondary Schools of Nursing to Supply Professional Nurses Urgently Needed for War- 
time Service. Vocational Division Leaflet No. 10. Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 


ing Office, 1942. 28 p. 15c. 


American Council on Education. Nursing Education for National Service. Series 1, No. 17. 


Washington, D. C.: the Council, 1942. 35 p. 


25e. 





Book Routes 
CATHERINE €. REED 


The convoy plan has brought its 
own securities to transport and to navy 
traffic. The same sort of a plan is 
proving effective in diverting atten- 
tion from the individual in his own 
pursuits to joint enterprise undertaken 
by and for the group. The emergency 
of a global war has forced us to a 
long-needed study of the claims and 
the influences made by the group upon 
the individual. For our personnel 
services a diligent study of recent pub- 
lications dealing with this convoy 
method of combining personal func- 
tions for civic welfare is essential. 

1. The Underlying Purposes — 
William Heard Kilpatrick gives us 
the significance of group action in his 
two recent commentaries. His Group 
Education for a Democracy’ estab- 


lished the position that “democracy 
is the effort to run society on a basis 
of ethics.’ The guidance which this 


will insure will be worked out 
through “responsible living in associa- 
tion.” The roots of democracy are 
traced back to the individual provid- 
ing for him and through him the 
requisite respect for personality and 
equality of opportunity for develop- 
ment of potential abilities. An en- 
couraging statement is made that there 
is enough of native mentality pos- 
sessed by the average citizen to make 
for civic intelligence provided edu- 
cation works primarily to promote 
thinking. With this provision con- 
tinuing for the adult, the culture and 
the institutions of the future will grow 
sturdily. The “free play of intelli- 
gence” can then be focused on the 
social-economic-political as well as on 


INew York: Association Press, 1940. 219 p. $2.00. 
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the scientific and the technological. 
Education can change from a static re- 
view of the past to “criticized experi- 
ence” especially in the areas of group 
claims and group functions. 

Following this commentary, his lec- 
tures delivered for the Macy Series 
on Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and published 
as Self-hood and Civilization present 
a “study of the self-other process.” 
He would have us realize that there 
is an awareness of associates with the 
emerging of consciousness, but that 
this is not furthered unless account- 
ability of the self is developed. Cul- 
ture, which provides for individuals . 
its powerful human environment, 
must erect from them standards es- 
sential to “well-ordered thinking.” 
Authority then will best be based on 
“guidance from sharable situations in 
life.” This program will employ the 
educator as a learning companion for 
the student and require of both these 
selves a responsibility for the other. 
Through the process of jointly ob- 
serving, weighing, and choosing the 
student grows accustomed to “dealing 
meaningfully with various situations 
in life.” This purpose will convert 
the child-centered instruction of the 
past decades to the civic-centered gui- 
dance of the future. 

2. The Practice of Group Action— 
Helen Quien Stewart gathers a source 
and handbook in Some Social Aspects 
of Residence Halls for College Wom- 
en.* She traces the establishment of 
group residence for students from the 
early days when it was casual to its 

2New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. 243 p. $1.50. 


3New York: Professional and Technical Press, 1942. 
188 p. $1.75. 
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present purposive part in education. 
She adds to the bricks and mortar 
with which trustees or donors enhance 
the campus, the vital purposes for which 
the edifice serves its student occupants. 

From the social experiences provid- 
ed to the maturity and competence 
developed through associations, her 
volume proves the influence exerted 
on each resident. No longer is the 
dormitory a center of mere discipli- 
nary controls but a social laboratory 
for young women growing into com- 
munity responsibilities. The author’s 
varied experience and her compara- 
tive studies of residence programs 
have enabled her to sum up the best 
of our group work procedures. 

To make the pages practical as well 
as ideational, she has quoted from the 
declared purposes of different institu- 
tions as to their residence halls. To 
illustrate how these objectives are car- 
ried out, she has studied and outlined 
staff and management, student popu- 
lation and government, and activities 
and programs. From breakfasts to 
banquets, speakers to musicales, food 
service to orientation, the calendars of 
many halls are presented to illustrate 
possibilities in “group-living.” The 
book leaves us with a renewed con- 
fidence in those members of the gui- 
dance staff who as heads of residence 
dwell with and influence undergradu- 
ates during fully one-third of their 
hours on campus. All of us are con- 
cerned with the “inculcation of the 
democratic spirit in collegiate life” and 
“the success of democratic govern- 
ment in collegiate affairs.” 

3. The Social Outcomes of Educa- 
tion — In Women After College,* 
Robert G. Foster and Pauline Park 


4New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 305 
p- $2.75. 


Wilson give us their “study of the 
effectiveness of education for wom- 
en.” For those of us who are so 
engrossed in the guidance of under- 
graduate women that we fail to ex- 
plore their after-college careers, this 
advisory service instituted at Merrill- 
Palmer School gives us dynamic evi- 
dence. The college woman was 
chosen for this adult guidance service 
in order to limit it for a time to a 
“middle socio-economic status and 
educational background approximate- 
ly equivalent to graduation from 
college, university, normal, or profes- 
sional school.” The one hundred 
women participating in the study are 
charted as to characteristics so that the 
reader can get a rapid glance at the 
personnel. They were largely drawn 
from the Middle West, of native 
stock, Protestant faith, modest income, 
and from home-making vocation. 
They were of superior mental ability, 
and from major study in the humani- 
ties, social sciences, or home economics 
in coeducational colleges. The lengthy 
case histories were analyzed to present 
the problems of greatest frequency. 
For both the married and the single 
women the greatest percentages for 
the present, college, or pre-college 
experience centered in personality, 
finances, relations with associates, and 
health. The adequacy of the college 
experience was gauged against the fre- 
quency of these problems and found 
wanting in many particulars. Among 
the comments as to needed corrections, 
the most pertinent are “a clear com- 
prehension of the relation of educa- 
tion to woman’s changing role in 
contemporary American life”? — and 
“courses designed to give competence 
in understanding the personal and 
social economic problems of life.” 





University and College Exchange 


LUCY JENKINS FRANKLIN 


This column heretofore presented 
the questions from institutions and 
answers based upon the actual experi- 
ence of other institutions. This year 
it will vary this plan from time to 
time in order to present to deans of 
women the views of college and uni- 
versity presidents concerning a very 
timely subject, “The Future of the 
A. B. Degree.” The Massachusetts 
Division of the American Association 
of University Women will study the 
question this year and Dean Lucy J. 
Franklin will have access to the infor- 
mation collected from one hundred 
college presidents. This plan will not 
be a substitute for the usual proceed- 
ings of this column. It will only be a 
variation which we hope will stimulate 
thought among deans of women and 
bring in comments which will be 
passed on to, the American Association 
of University Women. We fully ex- 
pect that you will continue to send in 
the usual questions and Mrs. Franklin 
will obtain and publish answers as 
usual. The question most frequently 
asked this fall has been: What special 
war courses for women is your insti- 
tution offering or planning to offer? 
We hope you will send in your an- 
swers promptly. If woman power is 
to be mobilized extra college courses 
will be necessary, and if we can pass 
on help and suggestions from one col- 
lege to another, it will aid the coun- 
try in its war effort. : 

Since the study of the A. B. degree 
was launched at the Annual All Col- 
lege Luncheon in Boston on Novem- 
ber seventh, we will start by quoting 


the two college presidents who spoke 
on that occasion. 

President Bancroft Beatley, Sim- 
mons College, Boston: “My sole in- 
terest and I hope your sole interest in 
thinking about the future of the A. B. 
degree at this time lies in the fact that 
the wholesale adjustments which the 
colleges are making to the war effort 
give us the best opportunity we may 
have for years to plan intelligently 
for the future of education, especially 
education for women. I can state the 
position taken by a liberal-technical 
college for women (Simmons), if I 
reduce it to a series of propositions. 
(1) The fundamental objectives of all 
education at the college level have to 
do with the development of intellec- 
tual and aesthetic abilities and social 
attitudes. (2) To be of greatest val- 
ue, these abilities and attitudes must 
be acquired under circumstances simi- 
lar to those in which they are to be 
called forth subsequently. (3) Ac- 
cordingly, that curriculum is best 
which recognizes and anticipates the 
kinds of problems that graduates will 
meet. (4) The areas in which these 
problems will arise may be classified 
as having to do with (a) home and 
family life, (b) the life of the com- 
munity, and (c) the personal and in- 
ner life of the individual. (5) Liberal 
or cultural education has in the past 
been concerned with all of these areas 
except occupational life. (6) There is 
no ‘versus’ between liberal and voca- 
tional education; together they consti- 
tute ‘general’ education. 

“Today as never before college 
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women are looking forward to self 
support in an occupation that will chal- 
lenge them. The range of such occu- 
pations open to women graduates 
without a technical preparation has 
declined steadily. The ideal technical 
education for college women is one 
which recognizes the dual objectives 
of job and marriage. All technical 
education must combine technical in- 
telligence and technical skill. The 
content of technical intelligence is 
drawn from the arts and sciences and 
is fundamentally intellectual in char- 
acter. 

“T should be remiss if I left you 
with the idea that the college which 
combines liberal and vocational educa- 
tion has achieved the ultimate. A re- 
cent study by Robert Foster and P. P. 
Wilson’ of the case histories of one 
hundred women graduates of colleges, 
indicates all too clearly how inade- 
quate colleges of all types have been 
in helping women to meet the prob- 
lems which life after college has 
brought. The major areas of these 
problems were family relationships, 
financial management, housekeeping, 
relations with associates, health, recre- 
ation, sex, and religion. The general 
conclusion was that there are certain 
inevitabilities in the lives of women 
which education in the past has large- 
ly ignored and I believe that a com- 
bination or blending of liberal and 
technical education will best help 
women to meet their life problems.” 

President Stringfellow Barr, St. 
Johns College, Annapolis: “The de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts once certified 
and should certify again to a profi- 

1Women After College: A Study of the Effectipe- 


ness of Their Education. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1942. 305 p. $2.75. 
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ciency in the liberal arts. The term 
‘liberal arts’ has come to mean a vague 
smattering of ‘culture’ but we had 
better re-discover the meaning it held 
through many centuries of our west- 
ern civilization. The ‘liberal arts’ are 
the arts of thinking, of reading, of 
writing, of speaking. The fact that 
the overwhelming majority of ‘A. B.’s’ 
who graduate from our leading col- 
leges and universities can not speak 
well, read well, write well, or think 
well, measures the loss of the liberal 
arts. No college of liberal arts can af- 
ford to take on any other job than the 
single full time job of teaching those 
arts. The best way to learn them is 
to try to understand the intellectual 
products of men who practised those 
arts well. 

“To make way for such a curricu- 
lum it would be necessary to abolish 
the elective system with its conflicting 
purposes and to abolish the text book 
and the secondary work as being dis- 
torted, bowdlerized versions of the 
real stuff. 

“The colleges of liberal arts should 
have no time for what are now called 
‘cultural’ courses and no time for ‘vo- 
cational’ courses. When the young 
American has received a liberal edu- 
cation (because all men need it), he 
will then be prepared to equip him- 
self for any special task, whether in 
law, medicine, bricklaying, or auto 
repairing, with maximum speed and 
efficiency, because he will already 
know how to think and will under- 
stand the relationship between his vo- 
cation and other vocations.” 

Please address comments and ques- 
tions to Dean Lucy J. Franklin, 146 


Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 





Secondary School Exchange 
MARION BROWN 


The extent to which high school 
students are sharing in the war effort, 
has created unprecedented problems 
in counseling and guidance. These are 
too numerous to discuss or even out- 
line but a few are so pressing as to 
demand immediate attention and ex- 
change of information and opinions. 
What about the 14-18 year olds who 
leave school under pressore of pa- 
triotic appeal or lured by high wages, 
the thrill of sharing realistically in the 
work of the world and in the war 
effort, or the feeling that since they 
will be in the armed forces before 
long, they want some work experi- 
ence before they are inducted into the 
army, navy, or marine corps? What 
is the attitude of educators toward this 
exodus from school, and what provi- 
sion is being made to meet the situa- 
tion? What resources and facilities 
are used in revealing to these young 
people their social aptitudes and abili- 
ties or limitations? What sources of 
vocational information and occupa- 
tional training are proving most valu- 
able? What is being done for the boy 
or girl with potentialities for success 
in professional and intellectual fields? 

Reports from three school systems 
describe situations typical of many of 
our schools, and give some practical 
suggestions. 

From the Metropolitan Vocational 
High School in New York: The per- 
manent advisory system at Metropoli- 
tan has proved its value in the present 
emergency. Under this system a pupil 
is assigned at the time of his admission 
to school to a teacher who is named 


then as his adviser. This assignment 
lasts for the length of the pupil’s stay 
in school. Thus each pupil’s educa- 
tional career is the immediate concern 
of one particular member of the facul- 
ty. Each adviser has approximately 
35 pupils in his group. Frequent 
individual counseling interviews sup- 
plemented by home room periods help 
acquaint the adviser with the poten- 
tialities, achievement, and needs of his 
pupils. Thus advisers are familiar 
with the plans of their youngsters. 
They are able to work out, with the 
aid of the head counselor, programs 
of acceleration for the more advanced 
pupils who are eager to enter defense 
industries or to enlist in the armed 
forces. The adviser’s interest is often 
sufficient to deter pupils who are close 
to graduation from leaving school to 
obtain one of the many lucrative posi- 
tions that are now open to them. For 
many others the inducement of high 
pay and the excitement brought on by 
the emergency have proved to be too 
much of a stimulus. They are leav- . 
ing school. In view of the crying de- 
mand for trained personnel, these 
youngsters cannot be criticized. An 
emergency has to be met. 

New York City’s pre-induction 
training program aims to give every 
high school pupil some basis for orien- 
tation after entrance into the armed 
forces. The curricula of the schools 
are reacting to the demands of the 
nation’s crisis. Realism is an impor- 
tant educational tool at this time. 
Pupils who are acquainted with the 
demands of the army and navy, who 
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are given occupational information 
about the jobs in the armed forces, 
who know the requirements for high- 
er positions in these forces will be in- 
clined to remain in school for a longer 
period of time than others. Our mari- 
time pupils are receiving cadetships in 
the merchant marine, our photogra- 
phers and radio operators obtain 
higher ratings in the Signal Corps. 

Assemblies, home room periods, 
and shop talks bring this information 
home to the pupils. Our faculty, 
largely composed of teachers who 
have had vocational experience in the 
occupations that are now essential to 
the nation’s war-time economy, is able 
to present this material to the pupils 
most meaningfully. 

The Minnesota Mechanical Ability 
Tests provide the most important test- 
ing devices used by the testing bureau 
at the school. However, our shop 
training and careful observation on 
the part of instructors present the best 
means of measuring the pupil’s abili- 
ties. Initiative, persistence, quality of 
finished product, and industry are 
basic to vocational success. Their pres- 
ence can best be determined in the 
shop. 

Our part-time school experience in 
the East Side Continuation School, 
which came into existence twenty- 
three years ago, early proved the need 
for a sound program of guidance. 
This experience has carried over to 
the Metropolitan Vocational High 
School. It has more than proved its 
value in the present emergency. 

In Seattle, Washington, which is a 
busy industrial defense area, the 
schools made rapid re-adjustments to 
meet new occupational demands upon 
high school students and the new 


conditions of employment of minors 
including changes in labor laws. Ata 
meeting of deans of boys and deans of 
girls from each school, city-wide poli- 
cies were established before the begin- 
ning of the fall semester. All the 
students planning to work were 
interviewed and approval to work de- 
pended upon the mental, physical, and 
emotional needs and capacities of in- 
dividuals. The school curricula were 
modified, classes in navigation, aero- 
nautics, blue print reading and other 
pre-induction courses were introduced. 
Greater stress has been placed upon 
mechanical drawing, science, mathe- 
matics, and shop courses. Courses 
formerly open only to boys are now 
available to girls. 

High school students are encour- 
aged to visit War Production classes 
and give careful consideration to their 
own interests and capacities, as well as 
to the particular training offered, be- 
fore making their decisions. 

Those students who have both in- 
tellectual abilities and interest in pro- 
fessions are encouraged to continue 
preparation for college and for pro- 
fessional life. Evidently this empha- 
sis has borne fruit, for practically all 
of the college preparatory students in 
Seattle have returned to school, some 
full-time and others for part-time 
school and part-time work. 

The Seattle schools established a 
work—school—hour plan by which a 
pupil working eight hours may at- 
tend school two hours only, and work- 
ing for four hours may attend school 
three hours, etc. Each student is stud- 
ied individually and the procedure 
is modified in terms of his own par- 
ticular capacities and needs. Certain 
pre-vocational tests are used but the 
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emphasis is placed upon study of 
cumulative records and in capitaliz- 
ing upon counseling procedures that 
through the years have proved valu- 
able in helping young people make 
good choices. 

Within the individual schools in 
Seattle there is considerable diversity 
of procedure, as might be expected if 
the program is to meet the needs of 
students in various localities within 
the city. In some there are student- 
faculty committees to plan vocational 
programs, assemble vocational mate- 
rials, and arrange displays, confer- 
ences, and excursions. In some schools 
the deans and advisers work closely 
with the Parent-Teacher Association. 
Several schools have introduced units 
on occupational information in Eng- 
lish courses. Along with this effort 
to deal with individual students and 
to preserve the individuality of the 
school, the city administration is co- 
ordinating all war efforts in order to 
preserve educational values and at the 
same time to do everything possible 
to meet the war needs. 

In Oakland, California, the work 
of years in developing the programs 
of individual guidance and of curricu- 
lum is bearing fruit in the present 
emergency. Within the high schools 
the new emphasis upon courses for 
defense is being met without serious 
disturbance of well established cur- 
ricula, and, the demands upon coun- 
selors are being met without major 
changes in their functions as workers 


in the student personnel field. 
Through cooperation with the Jun- 
ior Division of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, all placement of 
high school students in commercial 
and industrial work is carefully guard- 
ed. In each high school a coordinator 
works with counselors in giving ap- 
proval to individual students who seek 
employment. The Junior Division of 
the United States Employment Ser- 
vice accepts work applications only 
from students sent with the appropri- 
ate blanks by the school. In turn, 
industries and business concerns of 
every type—shipyards, canneries, fac- 
tories, banks, department stores, the 
post office—have agreed to employ 
only those minors referred by the Jun- 
ior Division of the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 

The school department has devel- 
oped a school-work cooperative plan 
by which the properly qualified stu- 
dents may attend school four hours a 
day and work four hours a day. By 
agreement with employers, the co- 
ordinators supervise student-workers. 
Because they are supervised by certifi- 
cated teachers students can receive the 
equivalent school credit for two school 
subjects for their work. This coopera- 
tive program is based upon mutual 
agreement and working relations be- 
tween schools, employers, and the 
United States Employment Service 
and it is preserving many of the edu- 
cational values inherent in work- 
experience. 





We Deans 


Dean Dorothy C. Stratton of Pur- 
due University has been commissioned 
lieutenant commander of the United 
States Coast Guard Reserve. Among 
other deans who are now serving their 
country with the SPARS are Helen 
Schleman, Mrs. Ineva R. Meyer, 
Mary Morton, and Margaret B. Ste- 
phenson. SPAR application blanks 
may be obtained at any office of Naval 
Officer Procurement. Information on 
age and date of birth, education, mari- 
tal status, number and ages of chil- 
dren, and husband’s occupation should 
be given just as in the case of requests 
for WAVE applications. 


Wortp Stupent SERVICE FunD 


Mrs. Dorothy T. Dyer, dean of 
women, Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pa., is on leave of absence for 
six months of service as associate exec- 
utive secretary of the World Student 
Service Fund. This fund-raising or- 
ganization operates primarily in the 
colleges and universities of the United 
States in order to raise money for stu- 
dent war relief in all parts of the 
world. It administers these funds 
through the European Student Relief 
Fund and the National Student Relief 
Committee of China. It is also con- 
cerned with and supports the Japanese 
relocation projects in this country and 
is now beginning work with United 
States men in prison camps in various 
parts of the world. 


New INFORMATION ON MILITARY 
OccuPATIONS 


The Occupational Index, estab- 
lished in 1936 under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, has announced 
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that in the future it will review, anno- 
tate, index, and evaluate all new pub- 
lications on military occupations; in- 
cluding all books and pamphlets which 
describe the attractions and the disad- 
vantages, the opportunities and re- 
quirements of all branches of the 
Army, Navy, Marines, Coast Guard, 
Air Corps, Waacs, Waves, and Wows, 
and the Service Projects for Conscien- 
tious Objectors. New subscribers will 
receive a recommended list of publi- 
cations already available. The Oc- 


cupational Index is published quar- 
terly at New York University. 
ees 


In Memoriam 

Eva Johnson, formerly an honor- 
ary member of the Association and 
dean emeritus of women, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., Decem- 
ber 30, 1941. 

Grace B. Green, formerly dean, 
Louisville Girls High School and 
Louisville Junior High School, Louis- 
ville, Ky., October 10, 1942. First 
joined the Association on May 29, 
1935. 

Mary Frances Farnham, formerly 
an honorary member of the Associa- 
tion and dean emeritus of women, 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, 
Ore., November 14, 1942. 

Eleanor Duley, formerly dean of 
women, Gorham Normal School, Gor- 
ham, Maine, November 27, 1942. 
Joined the Association January 31, 
1941. 

Sarah M. Sturtevant, formerly a 
life member of the Association and 
professor emeritus of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, December 18, 1942. 





